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Editor’s letter 
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T 

hey say a true artist is never satisfied with their work. So 
would seem to be the case with this issue’s cover star, Itzhak 
Perlman (Interview, page 26), who with his wealth of experience, 
his colossal back catalogue of recordings, and his many years on 
the concert platform, talks candidly about the neverending 
learning process that is being a musician. Now entering his eighth 
decade, Perlman has spent the last ten years of his career immersed in the world of string teaching, 
a voyage very much informed by his own lessons with the indomitable Dorothy DeLay, who 
placed great emphasis on student empowerment and self-analysis. ‘I wasn’t used to someone 
asking me to think for myself,’ he says of his studies with her. It is a teaching philosophy that 
underpins everything he does as a string pedagogue, and it has a wonderful circular continuity 
about it: the student learns to think independently about their playing and this in turn helps 
to crystallise the teacher’s ideas about their own playing. 

As one would expect from a conversation with Perlman, there are many words of wisdom 
shared. Among them is the importance of connecting with the audience, a facet of performance 
practice that is taken to unexplored heights by the orchestras and string players on page 40 
(‘Playing by heart’). Performing from memory is a relatively recent trend in the orchestral world, 
and one that is opening up intriguing new ideas about the way performers interact with one 
another and their audiences. Last summer the Aurora Orchestra took the giant leap and removed 
those traditional boundaries that separate performer from onlooker - music stands, music and 
chairs - at the BBC Proms, a venture the ensemble will repeat this summer. The risks are 
significant, but the rewards are far-reaching, as the players and conductors at the forefront of 
this performance practice attest. Without the music, conductor and players are forced to rely 
on their memory, and by extension on their imagination. The process may be nerve-racking, 
especially immediately prior to going on stage, but those with the tenacity to try it have found 
that the benefits inform their music making as a whole. 
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ROLAND BAUMGARTNER 

(In Focus, page 53) 
is a violin restorer and dealer who 
has written and co-authored a number of 
publications on violin making. He has been based 
in Basel, Switzerland, since 1974, and has 
participated as a judge at violin making 
competitions worldwide. 



LYNN HARRELL 

(Technique, page 70) 

studied cello at the Juilliard School with Leonard 
Rose and then at the Curtis Institute of Music 
with Orlando Cole. His discography of more than 
30 releases ranges from Bach to Walton, with 
several Grammy Award winners and world premiere 
recordings among them. 



FEMKE COLBORNE 

(On the Beat, page 12) 
is a freelance journalist based in Manchester. 
She is the former editor of Muso and has also 
written for The Times, Metro, Classic FM Magazine 
and other publications. 



ROBERTO REGAZZI 

(Alvina de Ferenczy, page 34) 
has been a luthier for 44 years and works 
in Bologna, Italy, where he trained. He is the 
co-author of Lutherie in Bologna: Roots & Success 
(Florenus Edizioni) and has been involved in several 
other books on Italian lutherie. 



ALEXANDRA CONUNOVA 

(Practice Diary, page 21) 
received first prize at the 2012 Joseph Joachim 
International Violin Competition in Hanover. 
She has also won prizes at the George Enescu 
(2011), Tibor Varga (2010), Ion Voicu (2009) and 
Henri Marteau (2008) competitions. She plays 
a Santo Serafin violin from 1735. 



JENELLE STEELE 

(Trade Secrets, page 56) 
trained at the Violin Making School of America 
and is currently a bow and instrument restorer 
in the workshop of Jerry Pasewicz at Triangle 
Strings in Raleigh, NC, US. She has played the cello 
since the age of twelve and has a BA in studio art 
from St Olaf College. 
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Letters, emails, online comments 



The Ring of Brodgar, 
Orkney: an unusual 
place for a fiddle concert 



ISLAND SETTINGS 

What an interesting article by Hannah Nepil 
on site-specific performances (‘String Settings’, 
May 2015). As a crossover violinist based in the 
Orkney Islands north of Scotland, my wife has 
never needed to seek out similarly challenging 
settings for playing. 

She has performed many times on boats, such as on 
a fishing vessel stuck on a tiny island at midnight, until 
the tide turned. She has said that playing on ferries blocks 
out the feelings of seasickness during a gale. 

The local Strathspey and Reel Society used to travel to 
the outer islands regularly. Once a fiddler fell off the pier 
but was saved by his wooden case, which kept him afloat 
until he was hauled back in. 

With modern wedding practice, the happy couple often 
choose an outdoor setting. My wife played for an American 
pair who insisted on a single fiddle leading them round a huge 
ring of standing stones - a romantic idea. Needless to say, that 
day it rained with what we call smoorin’ rain’ (smothering 
rain), but she kept playing. This is the role of the Norse 
Spaeleman, to play at weddings, funerals and christenings 
- like the priest, the musician is present at all the rites of 
passage for both the individual and the community. 


Fiddlers have been struggling with less-than-suitable 
settings for years. The pipers have the advantage. But in 
the Stromness museum there is a tin fiddle. These were 
used by fishermen at sea and gave a reasonable sound. 
They were made of tin so they could lie at the feet of 
the fisherman in his bunk and not be damaged by his 
kicking or the rolling gales. 

ALASTAIR MACLEOD 
Kirkwall, Orkney, UK 


SET UP FOR SUCCESS 

Following the comments made by Matthieu Besseling in 
the Ask the Experts section (June 2015) regarding the 
relationship (if any) between violin quality and price, 
perhaps I could add the following personal account. 

Recently I noticed a cheap’, entirely anonymous viola 
being sold at auction in London. Not having the time or 
opportunity to travel to London to try out the instrument - 
but simply attracted by its looks - 1 entered a postal bid 
and was successful (£1,250). When I collected the viola 
it turned out to be a rather rough-sounding instrument 
(almost certainly of Chinese origin) with pegs, fingerboard, 
bridge and soundpost all in varying states of awfiilness. 

The instrument also had open seams between the ribs 
and the front plate. 

Six months later, now that the viola has been painstakingly 
repaired and optimised, and after careful experimentation 
with different types of string (the instrument is most sensitive 
in that regard), I have a beautiful-sounding viola. The tone 
has been admired by professional violists who have been 
bemused by the instrument’s humble origins. Simply, as the 
various parts of my viola settle into a harmonious relationship 
with each other - and the more I play it - the better it gets. 
Perhaps I was just lucky but, as Besseling indicates, it’s the 
set-up that counts. 

NICHOLAS SACKMAN 
Nottingham, UK 


diWilWWa ig letter OF THE MONTH WINS 

a full set of Thomastik-Infeld 
violin, viola or cello strings 

For more details about Thomastik-Infeld’s 
full range, visit www.thomastik-infeld.com 

We reserve the right to shorten or edit letters, 
and to publish them online. Unfortunately we are unable 
to acknowledge unpublished submissions. 



BLIND LUCK? 

It was fascinating to attend the recent ‘Strad Sunday’ 
discussion on instrument tone at London’s Barbican Hall 
in April. While it was fairly easy to decide on one’s 
favourite, ranking the instruments in order of preference 
was nigh-on impossible - especially since the soloist, 
Roman Simovic, had only around 30 seconds to play 
each one. It makes me question the validity of any of the 
double-blind tests we read about in these pages; can either 
players or listeners really give a proper assessment of tone 
quality or projection in such conditions? 

ANDREAS ROGGE 
Antwerp, Belgium 
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PADDY PATTERSON 



TULLY POTTER COLLECTION 


SOUNDPOST 


THE DARKEST AUER 

While perusing the carefully posed 
photograph of Leopold Auer facing 
page 48 of The Strad\ June issue 
(A Legacy of Legends’), I couldn’t 
help noticing the excessive amount 
of rosin on his violin, probably one 
of his high-priced Italians. Is he sending 
the wrong message to the viewer? More than likely it’s an 
oversight. 

By contrast, Thelma Given’s instrument on page 52 is 
squeaky clean. Something to think about. 

ROLAND HAGOPI AN 

Port Perry, Ontario, Canada 




An article from The Strad’s archives on the 
f ONLINE \ history of the viola joke (bk.ly/ 1 GuYKI^ 
prompted some further reminiscences 
from Facebook readers: 

MARTIN BUTLER I found this in a programme note the 
other day: As a young man the violinist Francesco 
Geminiani was appointed head of the orchestra in Naples, 
where according to music historian Gharles Burney he was 
“so wild and unsteady a timist, that instead of regulating 
and conducting the band, he threw it into confusion”, and 
“was demoted to playing the viola”.’ So they felt the same 
way about viola players in Italy 300 years ago! 

BARRETT FLETCHER I easily convinced my daughter to 
take up the viola as it was always in demand in community 
orchestras and she wouldn’t need to be that good to be 
seated (this has proved true). But we were somewhat 
surprised to discover that beginning on the viola is far 
more difficult, yet the student advances far more rapidly 
than those wimpy shrieking violins that can be played 
marginally well by any incompetent. 

BETSY FARMER HADA Which is larger, a violin or a viola? 
Neither. But the violinist’s head is so swelled, his 
instrument appears smaller. 

JONATHAN YORK I’m surprised this quote, attributed to 
Berlioz, is not in this article: ‘Viola players were always 
taken from among the refuse of violinists.’ 

BETTE SOLOMON A proud violist here. I tell my students 
it is the duct tape of an orchestra or quartet. We hold the 
high and low voices together. 

JEFF BOWELL I like the instrument! If you’ll all pardon 
a bit of synaesthesia: viola timbre, to me, is the aural 
equivalent of single-malt whisky. 


www.thestrad.com 

TOPS 

ONLINE POSTS 


1 

2 


7 tips for improving your scales: 
bit.ly/ldsZlm 


Nigel Kennedy on Bach, Hendrix 
and why he thinks music students 
should skip college: bitdy/ 1 FrTz^^ 



3 Video: Itzhak Perlman’s first encounter 
with Jascha Heifetz: bit.ly/lQl^ 


Send letters to the editor 

The Strad, Newsquest Specialist Media Ltd, 

30 Cannon Street, London EC4M 6YJ, UK 

Alternatively, email us at thestrad@thestrad.com, 
including your full address and phone number. 


Editorial notes 

The article on the Andrea Amati ‘King’ cello in the July 
issue should have made clear that it is part of the collection 
of the National Music Museum in Vermillion, SD, US. 
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On the beat 

News and events fronn around the world this nnonth 



Hall or nothing 

Simon Rattle has called fora state-of-the-art concert hall to be built in London. With a 
feasibility study under way, what are the implications for the UK capital’s cultural scene? 

By Femke Colhorne 



W hen Simon Rattle speaks, people tend 
to listen. So when the conductor 
made some comments in the press 
about the need for a new concert hall 
for London in February, it caused quite a stir in the 
music world and beyond. Within a few weeks, 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer George 
Osborne had announced a feasibility study to look 
at the possibility of a new concert hall for the capital, 
led by the Barbican. And when Rattle was appointed 
as music director of the London Symphony 
Orchestra (LSO) in March, speculation about 
a new hall grew further. 

But does London really need a new concert hall? 
The city already has a sizeable crop of concert 
venues: as well as the Barbican, there are the 
Southbank Centre’s Royal Festival Hall, Queen 
Elisabeth Hall and Purcell Room; the Royal Albert 
Hall; Cadogan Hall; Wigmore Hall; Kings Place, 
and many more. Campaigners for a new hall say 
none of these venues has a good enough acoustic, 
and that a world-class city deserves a world-class 
concert hall. But a modern concert venue must do 
so much more than just sound good. Is it really 
worth investing millions of pounds, at a time 
of austerity, just for the sake of a fractional 


improvement in the concert experience for 
a relatively small proportion of the population? 

Richard Hawley, director of artistic programming 
and projects at Town Hall and Symphony Hall 
Birmingham, doesn’t think so. ‘I would question the 
need for a new hall in London,’ he says. ‘It would 
provide a home for the LSO and some visiting 
orchestras, but that’s not 365 days a year. I know 
the Barbican is busy, but they manage.’ 

To a certain extent, Hawley is bound to be 
sceptical about the plans (Birmingham’s Symphony 
Hall, having undergone a Rattle-instigated 
renovation, is generally regarded as having the 
best acoustic in the UK). But he’s not the only 
one who has pointed out that acoustics cannot 
be the only concern when considering investment 
in a new concert venue: ‘What makes a “relevant” 
concert hall? How does it talk to other organisations 
around it and how does it engage with the 
community? A concert hall has to inspire and 
address socio-economic issues, contributing to 
lasting cultural change.’ 

Hawley points to the Philharmonie de Paris as 
a good example. The Jean Nouvel-designed venue, 
which opened its doors in January this year, is 
located in a deprived area in the north-east of the 
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On the beat 


'It is hard to justify the need for a new 
national concert hall when we have 
Britain's best acoustic right here in 
Birmingham' - Richard Hawley 



French capital. A central part of its mission is to be a catalyst for 
cultural regeneration in the area and it will run an extensive 
programme of education and outreach projects. But relevant, 
iconic, modern concert halls don’t come cheap - the Philharmonie 
de Paris cost €390m. 

S peculation has been rife over where a new hall for London 
might be located. There have been rumours about the 
Olympic Park in east London, and another option might 
simply be to improve the acoustic at one of the city’s existing halls 
(this has already been done, of course - the Royal Festival Hall was 
refurbished in 2007 at a cost of £1 1 Im, but according to Rattle the 
acoustic is still only ‘serviceable’). 

A ‘project insider’ told The Times in June that the new hall was 
most likely to be located at the former Museum of London site at 
the edge of the Barbican (the museum is planning to move into 
empty buildings at nearby Smithfield Market). A location within 
the City would make sense from a financial point of view, because 
the City of London Corporation is a major source of funding for 
the LSO. In addition, the corporation is already working on plans 
for a new ‘cultural hub’ based on the Barbican complex, linked to 
the opening in 20 1 8 of Crossrail. Though a new concert hall is not 
part of those plans at the moment, it could potentially be 
incorporated into them. 

The LSO and the Barbican have both declined to comment 
in detail until the results of the feasibility study are published in 
September. A spokesperson for the Barbican said: ‘It’s too early 
to say which sites are being considered or favoured. The feasibility 
study for the new facility is still at an early stage. A number of 
working groups have been set up to explore the various areas of the 
project and we are consulting with stakeholders to explore how any 
new development could serve the needs of artists and organisations 
across the country.’ However, the spokesperson did hint at 
a preference for the Museum of London site as opposed to the 
Olympic Park: ‘Given the strong support of the City of London 
Corporation, the site would ideally be within the Square Mile.’ 

Whatever the results of the study, plenty of people are still going 
to need convincing. As Hawley says: ‘One question for London is 
whether national money will be thrown at this. It is hard to justify 
the need for a new national concert hall when we have Britain’s 
best acoustic right here in Birmingham. In fact. Rattle risks taking 
away the unique selling point of the hall he built.’ 


NEWS IN BRIEF ^ 

Beijing Customs commits to stamping out 
illegal ivory imports bit.ly/lHP8ffi^ 
Following changes to the US ivory 
import regulations, Beijing Customs has 
launched ‘Customs Actions to Protect 
Endangered Species - Bring No Ivory 
Home’. The campaign is a joint Initiative 
between Beijing Customs, the Wildlife 
Conservation Society, WildAid and the 
CITES Management Authority of China. 

It remains unclear how China’s tougher 
stance will affect musicians travelling 
to the country in the long term. 

Petrenko to succeed Rattle at 
Berlin Phil bitdy/lLrew^Kj 
Kirill Petrenko has been 
elected as the new chief 
conductor and artistic 
director for the Berlin 
Philharmonic. The 43-year- 
old Russian maestro succeeds 
Simon Rattle, who leaves the 
Philharmonic in August 2018 to become 
principal conductor of the London Symphony 
Orchestra (see left). Petrenko, who was 
elected by a large majority of Berlin Phil 
members. Is currently general music director 
at the Bavarian State Opera in Munich. 

US police arrest violin theft 
ring bitdy/lGBR7pk 
Several men involved in a violin theft ring 
operating in Roswell, GA, US, have been 
arrested by Georgia police, according 
to the Violin Society of America. The 
society was first notified of the operation 
by John Montgomery of Montgomery 
Violins, who said the criminals had 
targeted Atlanta Violins and Ronald 
Sachs Violins and then attempted to 
sell them at other shops, moving the 
stolen instruments between the Atlanta 
area, Nashville, TN, and Raleigh, NC. 



Do you have a topical story 
concerning the string music world? 
Email us at thestrad@thestrad.com 
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On the beat 


OBITUARIES 



LUIZ BELLINI 

Brazilian-born US 
luthier Luiz Bellini 
died on 4 June at the 
age of 79. Musicians 
such as Yehudi 
Menuhin, Gidon 
Kremer, David Nadien, Glenn Dicterow 
and Berl Senofskyall owned and played 
Bellini instruments during their careers. 

Born on 25 November 1935 in Sao 
Paulo, Bellini originally trained as a 
wood carver. He became interested in 
violins after his tutor Vincente Policene 
showed him one of his own examples 
and introduced him to the craft. Within 
a month Bellini had completed his first 
violin and Policene advised him to begin 
a five-year apprenticeship with Guido 
Pascoli, an Italian-born maker based in 
the city. During his time with Pascoli 
he made approximately 25 instruments 
including violas and cellos. In 1960 Pascoli 
recommended that Bellini relocate to 
New York to work with Simone Sacconi at 
Rembert Wurlitzer’s shop. He spent eight 
years there before taking up a position 
with Jacques Francais, until he finally set 
up as an independent maker in 1975. 

During his time at Wurlitzer’s, Bellini 
began restoration work on the 1742 
‘Lord Wilton’ Guarneri ‘del Gesu’, which 
inspired him to make his own copy. This 
was later bought by Ruggiero Ricci, who 
told The Strod in 2004, ‘Like the original, 
it is a strong-sounding fiddle - it cuts 
through more than my own Guarneri. 
Once, after I had performed a concert at 
Carnegie Hall, someone congratulated me 
and said, “Your Guarneri sounds great!”’ 
Ricci’s copy was eventually donated to the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington 
DC. Bellini also made copies of the 
1733 ‘Kreisler’ Guarneri ‘del Gesu’ and 
the 1715 ‘Baron Knoop’ Stradivari. 

n JOSEPH 

DE PASQUALE 

American violist 
Joseph de Pasquale, 
who served for 
more than three 
decades as principal 



viola of the Boston Symphony and 
Philadelphia orchestras, died on 22 June 
at the age of 95. Born in Philadelphia 
on 14 October 1919, he studied at the 
Curtis Institute of Music from 1938 to 
1942 - initially as a violinist, but he was 
persuaded by the string faculty to switch 
to viola under the tutelage of Louis Bailly, 
MaxAronoff and William Primrose. 

He was appointed principal violist 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in 1947, remaining there until 1964. 

During this period he gave the first 
Boston performances of concertos 
by Walton and Milhaud and also the 
world premiere of Walter Piston’s Viola 
Concerto, which was written for him. 

In 1964 he joined the Philadelphia 
Orchestra as principal violist, where he 
remained until his retirement in 1996. 

Here he played alongside his three 
brothers: violinists William and Robert, and 
cellist Francis. The family also performed 
together as The De Pasquale Quartet. 

A committed educator, de Pasquale 
taught at the Peabody Institute, Indiana 
University, the New England Conservatory, 
Tanglewood Institute, and at the Curtis 
Institute from 1964 until his death. 

PETER PRIER 

Peter Paul Prier, 
the German-born 
US luthier who 
founded the Violin 
Making School of 
America, died on 
14 June at the age of 73. As a luthier, 

Prier made more than 200 instruments 
during his career, with Yehudi 
Menuhin and Daniel Heifetz among 
those playing his violins on stage. 

Prier was born in 1942 in the German 
town of Neumarkt in Schlesien (now 
Sroda SIqska in Poland). He trained at 
the Mittenwald School of Violin Making 
and emigrated to the US in 1960, 
having been offered a position as an 
instrument repairer at Pearce Music Co 
in Salt Lake City, Utah. He also played 
the violin in the Utah Symphony while 
he saved enough money to start his own 
business, which he opened in 1965. 



Seven years later he began his own 
violin making school, initially with just 
four students. Among the contemporary 
American luthiers to have been taught there 
over the years are David Gusset, Guy Rabut, 
Jim McKean and Sam Zygmuntowicz. 

In 1998 Prier also founded the Bow 
Making School of America, and six years 
later opened the Salt Lake City Recital 
Hall, a small venue intended to give a 
performance space to young and up-and- 
coming musicians. In 2010 ‘When Trees 
Sing’, Prier’s comprehensive guide to 
violin making, was released on 15 DVDs. 

He was a member of the French Entente 
International des Maitres Luthiers et 
Archetiers d’Art and of Germany’s Verba nd 
Deutscher Geigenbauer. In America he 
was a founder member of the American 
Federation of Violin and Bow Makers. 

A full tribute to Peter Prier will 
appear in the next issue 

NEIL COURTNEY 

Double bass player 
Neil Courtney, who 
performed with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
for 48 years, has 
died at the age of 82. 
Born in Rochester, NY, in 1932, Courtney 
studied at the Eastman School of Music 
during which time he performed with the 
Rochester Philharmonic for three seasons. 
After spending three years with the US 
Marine Band (1954-7), he spent time 
studying with Roger Scott, then principal 
bassist of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

From 1958-62 Courtney was principal 
bassist of the National Symphony 
Orchestra in Washington DC, before 
joining the Philadelphia Orchestra as 
a section player in 1962. He served as 
assistant principal double bassist from 
1988 until his retirement in 2010, after 
which he was named assistant principal 
bass emeritus. In the 1980s he chaired 
the orchestra musicians’ committee, and 
co-founded the organisation Musicians for 
Social Responsibility. He served as chief 
organiser of the ‘Concert for Humanity’, 
a performance in support of nuclear 
disarmament that was conducted by Muti. 
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On the beat 



UNDER WATCHFUL EYES: Violin maker Thomas Meuwissen has taken up residence at the Musical Instrument Museum in 
Brussels, Belgium. For the next two years, visitors to the museum’s seventh floor will be able to observe Meuwissen and his 
assistants creating a quartet of instruments within a glass-fronted workshop. At the end of the project the quartet will be 
presented to the Queen Elisabeth Music Chapel near Waterloo. According to Meuwissen, the large stuffed kudu head is 
intended as a tribute to Belgian surrealist Rene Magritte, whose museum is across the street. Photo: Jimmy Kets 


PREMIERE of the MONTH 


A violist’s lament 

War and peace explored in one movement 


COMPOSER Philipp Maintz 
WORK Thranenbenezt 

ARTISTS Nils Monkemeyer (viola) William Youn (piano) 
DATE 15 August 

PLACE Schwerin, Germany bit. l 



6rri 


he viola sound is something that is never completely 
without mystery/ says German violist Nils 
Monkemeyer. ‘Even if you’re happy and playing 
a joyful piece, there’s always a melancholy in the 
background.’ For that reason, he says, Philipp Maintz’s new 
angst-packed work suits the instrument perfectly. 

The piece’s title roughly translates as moistened with tears’, 
based on a quote from Hesiod’s epic poem The Shield of Heracles. 
Tt’s about the fury and regret that stand between two men who are 
fighting in war, and their tears,’ says Monkemeyer of the ten- 
minute, one-movement piece. Tt shows how painful that moment 
is, and how it could resolve into peace. It’s melodic and fragile. 
There are no bar-lines or real harmonies - it’s free and atonal, 
but it’s actually quite beautiful.’ 


The viola begins alone, with some quiet chords from the piano 
to set the mood; then the music builds towards the middle before 
fading away again to end. ‘Maintz uses a lot of colours,’ says 
Monkemeyer. ‘On the bridge, on the fingerboard, with a lot of bow 
but no pressure. There is an instruction written on almost every 
note. It’s not technically difficult, but the struggle is to remember 
what to do at each point, so that I’m not accidentally playing 
something on the bridge that’s supposed to be on the fingerboard! 
When you really extend the sounds your instrument has, it’s like an 
intellectual challenge. I’ve asked for a score where I have a small 
piano part under the viola part, because it’s like a spider web: 
everything belongs together and if I don’t do that well, it will fall 
apart. It’s not a piece for viola; it’s a piece for two instruments that 
come together as one.’ 
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AUCTIONS 


Top lots from London’s spring sales 


ompared with last October, 
when London played host 
to nine musical instrument 
sales, there were only a 
handful during March and May this 
year, which gave a more relaxed, 
convivial atmosphere to the viewings. 

Amati’s May sale yielded an 
interesting gem in a silver-mounted 
Lamy cello bow that realised £1 1,780 
and a particularly clean and fine example 
of a Vuillaume cello (1846), whose 
estimate generated a lot of bidding (and 
a lot of trying out, if the constant sound 
of the Prelude from Bach’s G major Cello 
Suite coming from the viewing room 
was anything to go by) and a final price 
of£l48,800. 

Tarisio’s March sale also featured some 
attractive bows: a gold- and tortoiseshell- 
mounted Kittel cello bow with a 
tortoiseshell eye and an elegant round 
stick went for £120,000; a good-looking 
Tubbs bow with no eye made £5,000; 
and two Sartory bows made £26,400 
and £42,000. The heavier bow made 
the higher price, and both items had 
considerable provenance and were 
buoyed by certificates to support them. 


A very pretty viola, a classic example 
(if a little on the small side) by Fagnola, 
made £70,800 at Tarisio. It was one of 
several violas that were on sale this 
season: Ingles & Hayday offered a 
Piatellini with a very broad back that 
contrasted beautifully with the bold, 
broad grain on its front, which at 
£60,000 exceeded its estimate (£35,000- 
£50,000). At the same sale, a very 
attractive Rocca with Vatelot certificates 
made a healthy £168, 000 on an estimate 
of£150,000-£200,000. 

T his season also saw the final sale 
for Bonhams musical 
instrument department. It 
featured a Pressenda violin that 
made £30,000, a Cuypers that realised 
£20,000 and a beautiful Maggini that 
belonged to the late concert violinist 
Edith Volckaert, which failed to sell at its 
£300,000-£400,000 estimate owing to a 
last-minute question about attribution. 
While Tarisio made an impressive overall 
seven-figure sum online, it was at 
bricks-and-mortar houses Ingles & 
Hayday and Brompton’s that the top lots 
in this particular, small-scale season of 


sales were to be found. I&H’s 1775 
Balestrieri violin (supported by a Jacques 
Francais certificate and substantial 
provenance) exceeded its estimate at 
£420,000, a new world record for the 
maker. This was unsurprising, given its 
unusually healthy condition and 
elegantly understated varnish on the 
one-piece, broad and flat- arched back. 

It was, though, the two top lots at 
Brompton’s that gave the strongest 
impression of old-school glamour. One 
was a composite Guarneri ‘del Gesu’ 
whose scroll and beautiful one-piece back 
are the work of the maker, although the 
top was a replacement. It went for 
£360,000. But it was the ‘Brodsky’ 
Guadagnini, sold for £576,000 without a 
published estimate, that caused the 
biggest stir. Once owned by violinist 
Adolph Brodsky - who premiered the 
Tchaikovsky violin concerto, although it 
has not been established whether it was 
on this particular violin - it is from the 
maker’s mature Milan period and has a 
two-piece back with a beautiful soft 
golden red-brown varnish. 

All sales include buyers premium 



BROMPTON'S LONDON, 30 MARCH 


1 Lot 268 

An important violin by Giovanni Battista Guadagnini, 
Milan, 1757, ‘Brodsky’ 

Estimate £500,000-£800,000 Sale price £576,000 

2 Lot 77 

An important violin by Giuseppe 

Guarneri ‘del Gesu’, Cremona, 1732 

Estimate £300,000-£500,000 Sale price £360,000 

3 Lot 65 

A fine Italian violin by Gioffredo Cappa, 

Saluzzo, last quarter of the 17th century 

Estimate £120,000-£160,000 Sale price £144,000 

Lots offered 306 

Value of lots sold £3,054,534 

Percentage sold 66% 
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INGLES & HAYDAY LONDON, 31 MARCH 


1 Lot 174 

A violin byTommaso Balestrieri, Mantua, 1775 

Estimate £200,000-£300,000 

Sale price £420,000 (auction record) 

2 Lot 79 

A viola by Giuseppe Rocca, Genoa, 1852 

Estimate £150,000-£200,000 

Sale price £168,000 (auction record) 

3 Lot 36 

A violin by Jean-Baptiste Vuillaume 
after the ‘Messiah’ Stradivari, Paris, 1871 

Estimate £100,000-£150,000 Sale price £156,000 

Lots offered 174 

Value of lots sold £2,096,580 

Percentage sold 60% 
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Far left Tarisio’s March auction 
saw this C.1680 Francesco 
Rugeri violin make £220,000 

Left This 1852 viola by Giuseppe 
Rocca fetched a record 
£168,000 at Ingles & Hayday 


BONHAMS LONDON, 11 MAY 


1 Lot 183 

A violin by Lorenzo Venta pane, Naples, c.1830 

Estimate £20,000-£35,000 Sale price £41,875 

2 Lot 209 

A violin by Giovanni Francesco Pressenda, Turin, c.1828 
Estimate £30,000-£40,000 Sale price £37,500 

3 Lot 207 

A Dutch violin by Johannes Cuypers, The Hague, 1794 
Estimate £20,000-£30,000 Sale price £25,000 

Lots offered 214 

Value of lots sold £415,437.50 

Percentage sold 48.59% 


TARISIO LONDON, ENDED 30 MARCH 

AMATI LONDON, 12 MAY 

1 Lot 219 A fine Italian violin by Francesco Rugeri, Cremona, c.1680 
Estimate £220,000-£300,000 Sale price £220,000 

1 Lot 139 

AJean-BaptisteVuillaume cello, Paris, 1846 

Estimate £80,000-£120,000 Sale price £148,800 

2 Lot 22 A fine and rare cello bow by Nikolai Kittel, c.1850 

Estimate £90,000-£150,000 Sale price £120,000 

2 Lot 26 

An Alfred Joseph Lamy silver-mounted cello bow, Paris 
Estimate £8,000-£12,000 Sale price £11,780 

3 Lot 217 A fine Italian violin by Vincenzo Rugeri, Cremona, c.1710 
Estimate £150,000-£220,000 Sale price £120,000 

3 Lot 33 

A Jacob Fendt violin, London, c.1840 

Estimate £10,000-£15,000 Sale price £11,160 

Lots offered 160 

Lots offered 149 

Value of lots sold £2,033,047 

Value of lots sold £247,473 

Percentage sold 75% 

Percentage sold 62% 
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On the beat 


COMPETITIONS 



O Australian Suyeon Kang, 26, won first prize in the Michael Hill International 

Violin Competition in Auckland, New Zealand. Kang, a teaching assistant at 
the Hochschule fiir Musik Niirnberg in Germany, received NZ$40,000 
(£18,000). Second prize went to Eunae Koh, 23, from South Korea, and third to 
Canadas Timmy Chooi, 21 . 


FORTHCOMING 

COMPETITIONS 

^AWARDS 


© Andrea Burger, from Switzerland, won first prize in the Tokyo International 
Viola Competition in Japan. Burger, 25, is a former student of Nobuku 
Imai and Thomas Riebl. She received ¥lm (£5,240). Second prize went 
to Kei Tojo, 23, from Japan and third to Louise Desjardins from France. 

e Several young string players have received career development prizes in the UK: 
Korean violinist Joo Yeon Sir, 25, and the British Ligeti Quartet have been named 
as members of the Young Artists Scheme at Londons St John’s Smith Square; 
the Royal Philharmonic Society (RPS) has awarded the Ruisi Quartet with the 
RPS Albert and Eugenie Frost Prize, worth £5,000, and Polish violinist Marta 
Kowalczyk, 24, with the RPS Emily Anderson Prize worth £2,500. 

O No first prize was awarded in the senior category of the Jeunesses 
International Music Competition Dinu Lipatti in Bucharest, Romania, for 
violinists aged 18-30. Second prize went to Amalia Hall, 26, from New Zealand, 
and third to Ekaterina Valiulina, 25, from Russia. 

0 French cellist Edgar Moreau won the Lucerne Symphony Orchestras 
Arthur Waser Award. The 21 -year-old student of Philippe Muller 
received CHF25,000 (£17,000) to further his career. 


Grazyna Bacewicz International Violin 
Competition in Lodz, Poland, for 
violinists of any age. First prize €2,500 
Deadline 15 October; competition 9-13 
December Web yvy^. ^ 

Sendai International Music Competition 

in Sendai, Japan, for violinists and 
pianists born on or after 1 January 
1988. First prize ¥3,000,000 Deadline 
16 November 2015; competition 21 
May-26 June 2016 Web wvw.si 

Leopold Mozart International Violin 
Competition in Augsburg, Germany, 
for violinists born between 13 May 
1986 and 3 May 2001. First prize 
€10,000 Deadline 1 December 2015; 
competition 3-14 May 2016 Web 
wyw.leopqld^mqzart^^^^^ 


APPOINTMENTS 

• Violist Andreas Willwohl 
joins the Mandelring 
Quartet from the start of 
the 2015-16 season. He 
replaces Roland GlassI 

• Brook Speltz is the 
new cellist of the Escher 


Quartet, replacing 
Dane Johansen 
• Malcolm Parson will 
take over from Mark 
Summer as cellist of the 
Turtle Island Quartet at 
the beginning of 2016 


• Norwegian Henning 
Kraggerud has been 
appointed as international 
chair in violin at the Royal 
Northern College of 
Music in Manchester, UK, 
starting September 2015 


For current vacancies, 

see page 86 and our online jobs 

page at www.thestrad.com/jobs 
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KEW PRODUCTS 



HYGROMETER 


Creative juices 

A device that sends information about humidity, 
temperature and pressure to your phone 



/ ften I used to open my guitar case to find the 

^ m M humidifier was dry/ says US inventor Liam 
M m Snyman. ‘I would have no idea how many days 
it had not been providing moisture for my 
instrument.’ This, alongside a presentation by guitar maker Bob 
Taylor about how the level of moisture in wood can affect glue 
absorption, inspired Snyman to design a hygrometer that could 
measure humidity, temperature and atmospheric pressure precisely 
and send data remotely to an iOS Bluetooth device such as 
a computer or mobile phone, within a range of around 300 feet. 

In this way, HYgro-Blu and HYgro-Blu Lite help players and 
luthiers to monitor the conditions around their instruments. 
They can programme their ideal conditions into a corresponding 
app and set an alarm that warns them when these parameters are 
breached. This app collates data records over time, revealing 
condition trends in a chart. ‘The historical trend of humidity 
measurements is critical, to ensure that wood will absorb glue 
properly when building an instrument,’ says Snyman. 

HYgro-Blu, measuring 2.5 x 1.5 x 1 inches, has a display screen 
and can be used independently of a phone or computer; HYgro- 
Blu Lite, at 2.8 X 1 X 1 inches, has no screen and is dependent on 
a Bluetooth device to work. They are battery-powered and can be 
stored in spaces ranging from wood-storage rooms to violin cases. 



HYgro-Blu $159.95 HYgro-Blu Lite $1 19.95 

email sales@internationalviolin.com 
web wy^vniagicprobe.net^^^^ 



VIOLA STRINGS 


WARM PROJECTION 

Thomastik-Infeld’s latest viola strings are aimed 
at giving violists stable pitch, good projection and 
a range of tone colours that can blend and stand 
out. The A has a steel core with chrome winding; 
the D is wound with chrome-silver, the G and C 
with silver, and all three have a synthetic core. 

Peter Infeld P1200 viola strings €156.90 
email export@thomastik-infeld. com 
web www.thomastik-infeld.com 


WiVia 

PARISIAN PANACHE 

Case manufacturer BAM has released a new range of violin, viola 
and cello cases with a colourful design inspired by the French capital. 
Each one features an airtight seal, exterior anti-slip patches and 
backpack straps, with a cushioned suspension system inside. 


BAM Paris violin, viola and cello cases €430-€ 1,800 
email bam.cases@b^ 
web www.bamcases.com 
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ALEXANDRA CONUNOVA 

Concentrated practice is essential for a busy mother of one, says the Moldovan violinist 


N ow that I’m a mother and 
wife, I need to organise my 
practice better than I used 
to. I don’t play the bits that 
are already good - 1 just 
focus on the passages that aren’t. One 
hour of concentrated practice is worth ten 
hours’ unfocused work. I try to do five to 
six hours a day when I’m preparing for 
a competition, and three hours otherwise. 

I’m not a big fan of scales, but I know 
they’re important so I try to do 1 5-20 
minutes a day, being honest with myself 
about my tuning, bowing and position. 

I make sure that my left hand is relaxed, 
with the same wide vibrato on each note, 
starting with two legato notes per slur, then 
four, six and eight, all in the same tempo 
and without any gaps in between bows. 

If my schedule is too busy for scales, 

I take a difficult passage with double-stops 
or scales from the music I’m learning and 
practise it slowly using different rhythms. 

I only feel really warmed up when I’ve 
played for about half an hour. 

M 0 N DAY 

I make a schedule for each piece over the 
month, so that I can concentrate on what 
needs it most. This week I’m performing 
the Schubert, Poulenc and Strauss sonatas. 
I’ve played them all before, but they’re 
delicate and need work - especially the 
Schubert, which has to be played with a 
clear sound and perfect intonation. 

This morning I have one and a half 
hours to practise. I can’t lose any time by 
playing through the whole of the Schubert, 
so I choose a difficult passage and work on 
it slowly in various rhythms and bowings. 
What you learn fast you forget fast; what 
you learn slowly, you forget slowly. That’s 
my motto. After ten minutes I play the 
passage up to tempo to see how well it 
works. Then I move on to another passage 


and do the same again, returning to the 
first passage afterwards. That gives my 
brain, fingers and muscles time to absorb 
the information I have given them. I keep 
an eye on the score, so that I can see the 
dialogue between the violin and the piano. 

In the afternoon I listen to recordings of 
the Hartmann Concerto funebre, which 
I have to perform in a few weeks. This is 
important because I won’t have much time 
to rehearse it with orchestra. I write in my 
part when an instrument plays a theme, 
which part is most important, which 



register different instruments are in, and so 
on. That shows me the structure of the 
piece. Then I work on fingerings and 
bowings, thinking about the different 
colours I want to create. It is delicate work 
and the most difficult part of learning any 
piece, in a way. In the Hartmann Concerto 
I’ve changed my fingerings three times 
now. The first time I chose something 
simple, because it is written so 
uncomfortably for the violin; later I sat 
down with the score again and asked 
myself questions about the sound I wanted. 

TUESDAY 

There are lots of fast passages in the 
Hartmann Concerto that are 


uncomfortable to play. I do slow practice 
and watch my bow hand to help me 
memorise the motions, because they’re 
so unnatural and illogical. There are lots 
of jumps, so I have to be really aware of 
the physical distance between the notes. 

The beginning of the first movement 
of the Hartmann is very slow, like a 
chorale, and I think my bow changes 
are too fast - sometimes I hear scratchy 
or strange sounds at the tip and the frog. 

I take care to turn my wrist outwards 
slowly at the tip and not to put much 
pressure on the string at the frog, doing 
each change only with the fingers to 
make it as silky as I can. I’ve been 
working on bow technique intensively 
over the past year, and I’m trying to 
concentrate on letting the string 
resonate. Pressing too much at the end 
of a legato bow suffocates the tone. 

This afternoon I have to prepare for 
Mozart’s Concerto no.4 in D major 
K218, which I am playing with orchestra 
four times next week. I start by refreshing 
the cadenzas (I’m playing Joachim’s), 
because those are my moments to show 
off! I go through all the fast passages 
slowly, checking my intonation against 
open strings. I play with different 
rhythms and control my vibrato, 
which sometimes has a tendency to 
be too Romantic and wide, taking care 
to use my bow to make different sound 
colours instead. 

There are some tricky passages in 
the third movement. I practise these 
slowly with a metronome because 
I have a tendency to rush them and 
not to let the notes speak properly. 

To finish I practise the opening of 
each movement, because if you don’t 
start well in a concert it can really 
bring you down. # 

INTERVIEW BY PAULINE HARDING 
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4 * BISHOP 

“ instruments & bows 


THE PERFECT VIOLIN, 
VIOLA, Cello & Bow 

We have a large selection of violins, violas, cellos and bows suitable for 
all levels of player from students and amateurs to orchestral players and 
soloists. Please visit our central London shop and let us find you the 
instrument and bow that is perfect for you... 




Violin by 

a.Fagnola, Turin, italv. 
C1910 


Cello by 

)R VUILLAUME. TARIS. FRANCE, 
Cl 850 



Viola bow by 

).Henry. Paris. Filance, C18S0, 
Ex Berlin Philharmonic 


2 Hinde Street, London WI U 2AZ | ■©■Bond Street | Mon to f ri 1 0am - 5pm 
Tel: +44(0)207 4875682 Email: sean@bi5hop5trings.com 


www.bishopstrings.com 


Opinion 


TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING? 

Completist concerts are often criticised for serving up an ‘event’ instead of serving the music. But this kind 
of programming can reveal narratives in the music that would otherwise be hidden, argues Chloe Cutts 


n 3 August the Carducci Quartet will 
perform all 1 5 Shostakovich string 
quartets in chronological order over the 
course of a single day at Shakespeare’s 
Globe in London. A month later, on 
5 September, Yo-Yo Ma will present 
his reading of Bach’s Cello Suites in 
a late-night concert at the BBC Proms. Bartok’s 
six string quartets - another great 20th-century cycle 
- has a long history of single-sitting performances, 
not least from the Emerson, the Takacs and the 
Borromeo quartets. 

Completist concerts tend to leave critics and 
audiences sharply divided. On the one hand, 
programmes that encompass an entire cycle of 
works are often extremely popular with audiences 
(the Yo-Yo Ma performance has 
already sold out, along with 
another complete cycle at this 
summer’s Proms: Prokofiev’s five 
piano concertos); but many 
critics regard such ventures 
as indulgent, sensationalist 
and misguided. They will argue 
that musical marathons’ such as 
these fail because the listener 
soon reaches saturation point 
and longs for a palate cleanser 
to break up all the sameness. 

The music was not conceived to be listened to 
in this way, they will argue: you can have too much 
of a good thing. All valid points, and yet while there 
are undoubtedly many who are attracted to the 
endurance-test ‘big event’ (particularly in a 
gladiatorial-like arena like the Royal Albert Hall), 
completist concert programmes can also offer 
a rare opportunity for players and listeners alike 
to follow, in a live setting, the development of 
a body of work in a way that would be impossible 
to appreciate when experienced in different concerts 
at different times. 

In the art world, exhibitions that examine a 
particular area of an artist’s output are standard 
curatorial practice: Botticelli’s drawings at London’s 
National Gallery, Matisse’s cut-outs at Tate Modern. 


The experience of walking around an exhibition that 
has spotlighted a specific body of work is to focus 
the mind on the process of evolution and 
development. How has this artist used those 
resources across a given period of time? In the 
case of the Shostakovich and Bartok string quartets 

- which span most of their working lives - the 
marathon’ approach reveals an extraordinarily 
rich and varied narrative. Heard one after another, 
chronologically, the story is made all the more 
apparent. Furthermore, completist concert 
programmes presented in date order are a 
refreshingly tamper-free way to listen to music: 
there is no structure nor attempt to guide or 
contextualise the music. The concert effectively 
curates itself, and the audience experiences the 

music without interruption. 

aturally, the success or 
failure of the completist 
concert hinges first and 
foremost on the strength and 
variety of the music, and also on 
the feasibility of the cycle fitting 
into a single-sitting block of 
listening time. In all the examples 
given, the musical odysseys offer 
up such riches - expressively, 
conceptually and psychologically 

- that the listener (and here the strength of the 
performance comes into play) has every chance 
of being swept along for the journey. At San 
Francisco’s Music(2)Menlo chamber music festival 
last summer, the Escher Quartet’s performance of 
the four string quartets by Zemlinsky, in number 
order, convinced me that this is the only way that 
this music should be heard. The biographical nature 
of these works somehow demands it. But even 
without the engrossing programme notes these 
pieces make for a fascinating evening’s listening. 

The acid test, of course, is in the experience itself 
How I will feel at the end of the Carducci Quartet’s 
and Yo-Yo Ma’s respective concerts remains to be 
seen, but let’s make one thing clear: I will be going 
for the story, not for the big event. % 



Completist 
concerts are a 
tamper-free isay 
to listen to music 


N 
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A Grand Slam final 

Geoffrey Norris reports on a dramatic week at the conclusion 
of Belgium*s Queen Elisabeth Competition 



oor Ji Yoon Lee. Out on 
to the platform she ran, 
wreathed in disbelief that 
she had won first prize in 
the Queen Elisabeth International Music 
Competition, only to be hustled hastily 
back into the wings. She had misheard 
the name. The real winner was Ji Young 
Lim, another surprise choice, although, 
on reflection, not as off-beam as it might 
at first have seemed to those of us who 
had anticipated a different result. Ji 
Young Lim’s interpretation of the Brahms 
Concerto was by far the most persuasive 
of the four heard during the six nights of 
the finals. The only remaining question 
was how much store the jury had set by 
her performance of the newly composed, 
obligatory test piece, Michael Jarrell’s . . . 
aussi peu que les nuages . . . Of the dozen 
times we heard the piece, her rendition 
ranked no higher than fifth. 


Belgium’s Queen Elisabeth Competition 
is, to use a tennis analogy, one of the great 
‘Grand Slam’ tournaments of the violin 
world, established in 1937 by the 
country’s music-loving queen in memory 
of the Belgian virtuoso Eugene Ysaye, and 
still enjoying enthusiastic royal patronage 
from Queen Mathilde. To win it - as in 
the past have David Oistrakh (1937), 
Leonid Kogan (1951), Vadim Repin 
(1989), Nikolaj Znaider (1997) and 
Sergey Khachatryan (2005) - is 
undoubtedly one of music’s prime 
accolades. The winner of the last 
competition in 2012 was Andrey Baranov. 
Even not winning it carries a certain 
cachet: the fact that Gidon Kremer came 
only third in 1967 seems to have done 
him no harm at all. And this year ought, 
by rights, to be no exception. Among the 
six placed prizewinners there was some 
astonishing talent. 


The twelve finalists had only a week 
to prepare the test piece, which they 
performed together with a concerto 
of choice in real concert circumstances 
before a capacity audience in the Brussels 
Palais des Beaux-Arts - known locally as 
Bozar - during the period 25-30 May. 
Until the fourth evening the outcome 
seemed a certainty. Nobody had outshone 
the 24-year-old German, Tobias 
Feldmann. The scope of his playing 
was such that he could embrace the 
technical and expressive difficulties of 
. . . aussi peu que les nuages . . . as well as 
giving a bristling performance of Bartok’s 
Second Concerto. Whereas some other 
contestants merely skimmed the 
notational surface of Jarrell’s piece to 
a more or less accurate degree, Feldmann 
delved deeper into its colours, shapes and 
subtleties of inflection to make actual 
music of it. It made you sit up and listen, 
as did his Bartok, although a memory 
lapse towards the end of the first 
movement cadenza was possibly a reason 
for his being relegated to fourth place, 
winning the Prize of the Governments 
of the Belgian Communities (€12,500). 
Simultaneously with the memory lapse 
Feldmann suffered a snapped string, but 
the impressive sangfroid with which he 
swiftly swapped instruments with the 
orchestra’s leader showed a healthy fund 
of quick- thinking professionalism. 

B ut things became much more 
complicated from the fourth 
evening onwards. The 22-year- 
old American William Hagen 
gave a performance of the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto that fully attested to his affinity 
with the music: he was at ease, he 
possessed lyrical warmth and tenderness, 
and his energy was firmly and fruitfully 
harnessed. The same was true in his 
playing of . . . aussi peu que les nuages . . . , 
which had clarity of definition, arresting 
dynamic contrasts and strong, 
characterful projection in the swift, 
toccata-like outer sections together 
with potent atmosphere in the central, 
more meditative one. Hagen secured 
third place and the Count de Launoit 
Prize (€17,000). 
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Postcard from... BRUSSELS 


Then on the next night, as if further to 
confound those of us who were making 
up a mental shortlist, came the 26-year- 
old Ukrainian Oleksii Semenenko. He 
chose the Sibelius Concerto, one of three 
finalists to do so, and he not only made 
a terrific impression on his own account 
but also had an alchemic effect on the 
orchestra. That is by no means to say that 
the Orchestre national de Belgique let its 
collective mind wander at all throughout 
the week. Far from it, thanks in no small 
measure to the galvanising impact and 
supportive sensitivity of the conductor, 
Marin Alsop. Faced with five different 
concertos (Shostakovich no. 1 , Bartok no.2, 
Tchaikovsky, Sibelius and Brahms) and 
the need to accommodate varied ideas 
about interpretation, not to mention 
negotiating twelve performances of . . . 
aussi pen que les nuages. . . , Alsop and the 
Belgian National Orchestra were ideal 
partners. It is just that when Semenenko 
produced that wonderfully bleak, hushed, 
chill timbre in the Sibelius Concertos 
opening gambit, it seemed to inspire the 
orchestra to even greater expressivity. 
Semenenko’s was a performance of 
electrifying panache in which he seemed 
positively to be living inside the music. 

His was also one of the finest and most 
communicative interpretations of . . . aussi 
pen que les nuages. . . , and he fully merited 
his second place and the Belgian Federal 
Government/Eugene Ysaye prize 
(€20,000) - at the very least. 

Fifth place and the Brussels-Capital 
Region Prize (€10,000) went to the gifted 
1 8 -year-old American Stephen Waarts for 
a Bartok Second Concerto that was brim 
full of colour but lacked the breadth and 
breath that Feldmann brought to it, and 
for a performance of the Jarrell that was 
secure but not as expressively far-reaching 
as some others. Sixth place and the City of 
Brussels Prize (€8,000) went to Japanese 
21 -year-old Mohri Fumika, who made 
little sense of . . . aussi peu que les nuages. . . 
but gave a polished performance of the 
Sibelius concerto. The remaining six, 
unplaced laureates each received €4,000. 

However, from the 62 candidates who 
originally entered this years Queen 
Elisabeth Competition it was 20-year-old 


Right Ji Young Linn gave 
a persuasive account of 
the Brahms Concerto 

Below left Oleskii 
Semenenko had an 
alchemic effect on 
the orchestra 

Below right William 
Hagen: ease, warmth 
and tenderness 




Korean Ji Young Lim who carried the 
crown and the Queen Mathilde Prize 
(€25,000). The fact that her teacher, Nam 
Yun Kim, was on the competition jury 
might raise some eyebrows, but, even if 


Lim was not entirely at home in the test 
piece, she revealed suavity, elegance and 
power in the Brahms. Nevertheless, 
Semenenko, Feldmann and Hagen 
are the names to watch. # 
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ITZHAK PERLMAN 


! 



He is the reigning king of the violin, whose contribution 
to his art has been recognised by US presidents 
and British royalty. Now entering his eighth decade, 
what can there possibly be left for Itzhak Perlman 
to learn? Plenty, he tells Charlotte Smith 



Perlman performing with Perlman Music 
Program alumni in 2009: ‘My students become 
an active part of the learning process,’ he says 
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ITZHAK PERLMAN 


A t my age everything is always a remake!’ 

quips Itzhak Perlman with trademark 
self-deprecation. One of the world’s 
greatest living violinists - perhaps today’s 
best-known representative of his craft, and certainly one of its most 
loved - is speaking to me on the eve of his 70 th birthday. It’s no 
wonder, then, that the subject of age, and the violinist’s self- 
proclaimed status as an ‘old man’, are frequent points of reference. 

Yet Perlman does not sound like someone ready to fall back on 
tales of past glories. This year sees the release of not one, but two 
‘definitive’ collections for the artist, on Universal and Warner 
Classics, charting a quite extraordinary number of recordings with 
everyone from Pinchas Zukerman, Daniel Barenboim and Mstislav 
Rostropovich, to Andre Previn, Carlo Maria Giulini, Bernard 
Haitink and Placido Domingo. Perlman, however, is almost 
dismissive of this colossal opus. 

‘When I release a recording I just let it go. I feel that every 
recording should be truly representative of what I was doing at the 
time. So I don’t have favourites,’ he says. ‘Every now and then, 
by chance I will hear something I have recorded - say, if it’s on 
the radio while I am in the car - and I will think to myself, 
“Hmmm, interesting, that’s good playing. Who can play that well? 
It had better be me!” That’s my arrogance talking. Of course, 
sometimes I think, “I’m pretty sure I wouldn’t play it like that - 
Oh my God, I hope it’s not me!”’ 

Perlman’s natural humour is never far away in even the most 
serious of conversations. It’s partly this down-to-earth nature that 
has won him a legion of fans and admirers - and kept him relevant 
to generation after generation of aspiring young players. Since first 
wowing audiences with his lightning technique and charismatic 
charm as a 13-year-old on America’s Ed Sullivan Show back in 
1958, Perlman has never been out of the public eye. A 1963 
Carnegie Hall debut followed studies at New York’s Juilliard 
School with Ivan Galamian and Dorothy DeLay, and in 1964 
his sensational win at the Leventritt Competition cemented his 
reputation as a player capable of the greatest musical heights. 

Y et such biographical details tell only half the story. Aside 
from sheer talent and his rich, burnished ‘Perlman sound’, 
it is the Israeli violinist’s ability to communicate with his 
audiences, to convey warmth and a relaxed, generous pleasure 
in the music which has made him a household name - as capable 
of appearing on an episode of Sesame Street as conveying the 



Above (bottom) A 13-year-old Perlman making his US television 
debut on The Ed Sullivan Show, November 1958 


terrible heartbreak of the Holocaust on the soundtrack to Steven 
Spielberg’s Schindler s List. 

These days Perlman is as much a teacher and conductor as he is 
a player, having come to the former two disciplines largely through 
his work at the Perlman Music Program, a summer school for 
young instrumentalists run by his wife, the violinist Toby Perlman. 
‘I had been teaching for several years at Brooklyn College and at 
Juilliard when my wife started the school about 20 years ago,’ he 
says. ‘She got me involved as both a teacher and conductor of the 
string orchestra. Before that time I would be asked in interviews > 
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ITZHAK PERLMAN 



Left Itzhak and Toby Perlman together 
at the 2013 Perlman Music Program, 
which Toby launched 20 years ago 


about the possibility of 
conducting and I would say, 

“No way, not me. I have 
plenty of stuff to do as a 
player.” But it s different now. 

I actually find that both teaching 
and conducting are great pluses for 
me as an instrumentalist. I give credit, 
especially to the teaching, for what I do on my 
violin. I always say to my students that they should 
never miss an opportunity to teach, because if you teach others, 
somehow you teach yourself 

‘Of course, all of my students are at a pretty high level and 
everyone can play the violin. So my teaching is not so much about 
getting the right results technically; it s much more about musical 
development - what I can say to these kids to make them fine 
musicians. That, for me, is the real challenge, because when you are 
teaching, the analytical process has to be different. I have to be very 
careful when describing concepts such as colour and phrasing to be 
as clear as possible. Working out what I want to say in this very 
considered way crystallises ideas in my own playing.’ 

U nlike many of his contemporaries, Perlman rarely conducts 
masterclasses, preferring to teach his students, both at 
Juilliard and at the Perlman Music Program, one on one. 
Only in this way, he feels, can he ‘really accomplish things’. He 
expounds on his teaching methodology and philosophies in a great 
effusive rush, emphasising the need to convey positivity and to 
encourage students to think for themselves. 

‘My first teacher in Israel was a lady brought up in the Russian 
tradition. She was old-fashioned and basically told me what to do,’ 
he explains. ‘If it wasn’t good, she let me know about it in an 
unabashedly critical way. When I came to the States, Galamian was 
pretty similar. He would tell you what to do and if you didn’t do it, 
he was not at all happy. I was used to that, so when I first studied 
with Ms DeLay I was taken aback. “Sugarplum,” she said to me in 
her Kansas accent, “what do you think you could do to improve 
that sound?” I was quite put out as I wasn’t used to someone asking 
me to think for myself But lo and behold, this is now the way 
that I teach! My students become an active part of the learning 
process. This is extremely important, because when something 
goes well, they can take credit. One of the worst things that can 
happen is for a student to follow orders blindly - if there is 
suddenly nobody to enforce the rules, what happens to the 
playing? It’s all part of becoming a thoughtful musician.’ 

Perlman is also very careful not to demoralise his students 
during the delicate process of forming fully mature 


instrumentalists. ‘I don’t 
like the word “criticise”,’ 
he says. ‘Some teachers are 
very traditional and believe 
being judgemental is “good” for 
their students, but for every 
negative thing a student does there is 
always a positive. One should always focus 
on that first and then move on to what might 
be improved. In my studio classes, where students 
play for one another and offer comments, I always say, “Just 
remember how you would feel if someone came backstage after a 
concert and started telling you what you should have done better.” 
After we perform we all want to hear, “Bravo, well done, terrific,” 
no matter how we played. Constructive criticism can be left for 
another day.’ 

Given Perlman’s determination to encourage mature, analytical 
thinking in his young charges, it is unsurprising his own playing 
has been so influenced by teaching. The process he describes is 
more to discuss, debate and share ideas, rather than dictate from 
on high - which might certainly be accepted as fair from a 
musician of his stature. Yet the violinist speaks with admiration 
about the standard of modern string playing. During his long 
career, despite leaps and bounds made in digital technology and 
a new emphasis on self-promotion, he believes the biggest change 
has been ‘that the general level of playing is so much higher’. 

‘There are so many wonderful fiddle players. A lot!’ he 
emphasises. ‘But to make a career has always been a challenge. 
Nowadays competition is fierce, but there is also so much choice. 

I always encourage my kids to be as imaginative about what they 
want to do in life as they are in their music.’ 

B ut what of the frequently made charge that today’s playing 
has lost its individuality? That tone and character have 
become homogenised in the pursuit of perfection? 

‘I suppose the fact that there is so much music readily available 
today via the internet and recordings means that everybody 
knows how everybody plays, which gives rise to imitation,’ he 
concedes. ‘Of course, I approve of kids listening to other players. 
But what I feel is really important, and which isn’t done too 
much, is for kids to listen to older fiddle players and 
instrumentalists. At the Perlman Music Program we set aside a 
day or two every now and then for listening to recordings of the 
past - to examine the style of performing of, say, 40 or 50 years 
ago. It’s important to study history because we have evolved 
from these players. Individuality has always been rare, but 
when you think of the fiddle players I was exposed to as a child 
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Perlman on the 'Soil' 
Stradivari violin of 1 71 4 


'IT'S ABSOLUTELY POSSIBLE 
TO HEAR SOMEONE WHO IS A 
MAGNIEICENT INSTRUMENTALIST, 
BUT WHO LEAVES YOU COLD' 


- Kreisler, Heifetz, Milstein, Stern and Oistrakh - all of these 
people had their own distinct playing signature. 

‘Having said that, you can certainly find players today with 
something truly different to offer. What makes them stand out is 
their ability to move you to another stratosphere. This is something 
that in many ways you cannot teach. And I’m not talking about 
someone who is a fine, wonderful fiddle player. I’m talking about 
someone who can play a phrase that stops you in your tracks and 
makes you cry. It’s absolutely possible to hear someone who is a 
magnificent instrumentalist, but who leaves you cold. A lot of this 
is to do with the quality of the sound. It’s the same with singers 

- you might hear a singer who doesn’t necessarily phrase a line in 
the way you would choose yourself, but the voice is so compelling, 
the complexity of the tone so thrilling, it just kills you.’ 

Of course, many would say that Perlman’s own playing - his 
distinctive sound - readily fits this category. But even at the age of 
70, the violinist happily subscribes to an ongoing learning process. 
Indeed, it is essential for him to remain fresh in his interpretations 

- especially as someone who, he admits, plays a lot of the normal 
bread-and-butter, meat-and-potatoes kind of repertoire’. 

‘You could say I have evolved as an artist and as a player,’ 
he says. ‘I think it’s extremely important, especially when you 
reach an age like mine! Otherwise, what do you do when you 
have to play the Beethoven Violin Concerto for the 500th time? 
Of course now I am different,’ he jokes. ‘But on the other hand, 
can I still play this thing?’ 

His new recording with pianist Emanuel Ax, released by 
Deutsche Grammophon on 31 August - the day of his 70th 
birthday - features Faure and Strauss violin sonatas, duly chosen 
‘because I have never recorded this repertoire before’. Indeed, 
he speaks of the works with all the eagerness of a young player 
embarking on his first recording project: ‘I have been playing 
these pieces in recital and I just love them!’ he exclaims. ‘The 
Strauss is very young Strauss and the Faure for me is like a fine 
Burgundy wine - it has that ambrosia. At his best, there is 
something so fragrant about Faure’s music.’ > 



‘What do I like about the tone of my 
Strad? Everything! How I came to know 
it is a funny story. I was looking for a 
Guarneri “del Gesu” and they told me 
that Yehudi Menuhin was due to be 
where the “del Gesu” was, so I went 
there to meet him. He gave me some 
information and I then asked him, “By 
the way, what do you play on?” He 
said [Perlman imitates a crisp British 
accent], “I play on the ‘Soil’.” I asked if 
I could try it and as soon as I started 
to play I thought my heart would stop. 
“This is it,” I thought. “Now I have a 
dream!” One thing led to another and 
eventually I was able to purchase it. 
‘The violin has a very open sound: 
nothing interferes with it. Of 
course, it has the typical Strad 
brilliance but there is richness as 
well. There’s not just that citric, 
lemon juice flavour you associate 
with Strads; there’s a sunniness 
to the sound too. It carries in any 
hall because of its purity. To say I am 
happy with it is an understatement!’ 
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Above Perlman and pianist Emanuel Ax have recorded the Faure and Strauss 
violin sonatas, ‘because I have never recorded this repertoire before’ 

U ltimately, however, and despite his determined forward 
thinking, Perlman is no longer a young violinist - and 
nor would we have him so. What he can bring to these 
works, like a handful of truly great artists from the last century, 
is a wealth of musical experience and insight. 

As a performer I think the ability to connect is very 
important,’ he says. T remember listening to some of the great 
fiddle players at the end of their careers, and technically the 
playing was not quite as perfect as it once had been, but 
somehow they made you sit up and listen because they moved 
you. Believe me. I’m not pooh-poohing perfection - if you’ve 
got it, terrific! But it’s not the whole deal. It’s really what you 
have to say as a musician that is the important part.’ 

Our time is up, and I’m left with two equally strong 
impressions of Perlman - the easy-going and personable 
communicator, and the perceptive and honest artist. With such 
a combination of knowledge and energy, Perlman - the 
performer, conductor and teacher - will surely be delighting 
audiences, students and fellow musicians for years to come. ® 



WIN ITZHAK PERLMAN'S 
COMPLETE WARNER 
RECORDINGS 

To mark Perlman’s 70th birthday, 
Warner Classics will be releasing all 
59 albums as a 77-CD box set. We 
have one copy to give away. For your 
chance to win, submit your contact 
details at bit.ly/lFyxLtk 
Closing date 30 September 2015 


RECOMMENDED 

RECORDINGS 


Franck Violin Sonata Brahms Horn Trio 
Vladimir Ashkenazy (piano) 

Barry Tuckwell (French horn) 

DECCA 475 8246 

A classic coupling whose seamless 
amalgam of virtuoso flair and expressive warmth still 
finds all comers rapt after nearly half a century. Perlman's 
tonal refulgence and Ashkenazy's peerless command 
prove a match made in heaven, especially in the Brahms. 

Encores 

Samuel Sanders (piano) 

WARNER CLASSICS 350 8792 (TWO DISCS) 

At a time when attractive miniatures 
in the Romantic virtuoso tradition had 
been effectively sidelined, Perlman and Samuel Sanders 
emerged triumphant with an unprecedented series of 
encore albums that combined the technical wizardry 
of Heifetz with Kreisler's charismatic opulence. 

Mozart Sinfonia concertante; 
Concertone 

Pinchas Zukerman (viola/violin) 

Israel PO/Zubin Mehta 

DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON 476 1 651 
On paper it is difficult to imagine a casting much more 
inauthentic in Mozart than the above line-up. Yet 
unshackled by concerns of appropriateness, these live 
recordings generate an irresistible sense of occasion. 

Goldmark Violin Concerto Sinding Suite 
Korngold Violin Concerto 
Pittsburgh SO/Andre Previn 

WARNER CLASSICS 509 6762 
Perlman enters hallowed Milstein and 
Heifetz territory with a winning combination of bravado and 
irresistible charm. Few of his recordings so captivatingly 
demonstrate his ability to take music of the perceived 
lower divisions and make it sound utterly cherishable. 

BruchViolin Concertos nos. 1 &2 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto in E minor 
LSO/Andre Previn; 

NPO/Jesus Lopez-Cobos 

WARNER CLASSICS 433 2922 
Combining a Stern-like emotional 
imperativeness with an ease reminiscent 
of Michael Rabin (another Galamian protege), Perlman 
plays these warhorses with striking freshness and in 
the neglected Bruch Second Concerto phrases with 
a musical incandescence rarely captured on disc. 

JULIAN HAYLOCK 
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Notable Sale - Viola by: 

Andrea Amati 
Cremona, c.1574 
Medici, Lord Wilton 
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ALVINA DEFERENCZY 



Illustration from the French 
magazine Femina, in which Alvina 
de Ferenczy was profiled in 1907 


Carving a 
pioneering 

PATH 


Born 1 25 years ago, America's first professional 
female luthier has remained an unknown 
figure - until now. Roberto Regazzi reveals 
new research into the life and legacy of the 
Hungarian-born maker Alvina de Ferenczy 
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hroughout its 500-year history, 
the world of violin making has 
been dominated by male luthiers. 
Until midway through the last 
century, it was always difficult for 
women to gain autonomy in 
almost any profession, but it 
would seem that the lutherie 
trade showed a particular 
resistance to gender equality. 

As with any general rule, 

however, there are always exceptions, and the life and career of 
the Hungarian-born US luthier Alvina de Ferenczy certainly 
prove that stringed-instrument making was a viable occupation 
for a woman in the early 20th century. When I came across 
her story a few years ago, I was surprised to discover that her 
name was still absent from every single dictionary of violin 
makers. In fact, she became moderately famous in her time, 
and the newspapers of the day printed substantial articles 
about her life, career and instruments. As the first woman 
known to have made a living as a luthier in the New World, 
Alvina de Ferenczy deserves that her place in history be more 
widely known. 

Born in Germany on 16 January 1890, she was the eldest 
daughter of the Hungarian baron Karoly Tomasowzky (or 
Tomasovszky) de Ferenczy (1863-1908). According to research 
published in Peter Benedek’s 1997 book Violin Makers of 
Hungary, both her father and her great-uncle Sandor Ferenczy 
(1859-?) were violin makers, who had worked in Vienna for the 
renowned luthier Thomas Zach (1812-92); another relative, 
Alexander Ferenczy, is also known to have worked with Zach 
for five years. Sandor also worked for Josef Monnig in Budapest 
before moving to the Austrian capital to work for Gabriel 
Lembock. Karoly worked for Wenzel Josef Schunda, for whom 
he made a substantial number of violins, and then moved to 
Berlin in around 1888. In 1895 he relocated to Rotterdam, 
and later began working in The Hague. According to various 
articles, Alvina de Ferenczy’s initiation into violin making came 
at this time, when she was around six years old: the French 
magazine Femina reported that she used to steal wood from her 
father’s workshop in order to carve toy violins. While it might 
be normal for the daughters of luthiers to watch their parent at 
work, it would be quite unusual for them to take up the tools 
themselves and discover their own passion for woodcarving - 
especially in the 1 9th century. 

After a brief return to Budapest, where he tried and failed 
to set up his own workshop and school, de Ferenczy’s father 
decided to emigrate with his family to New York. The Ellis 
Island records show that he arrived permanently in America 
in 1905, but it is unclear when exactly his wife and children 
arrived there. He was 42 years old and the documents show his 
place of birth as ‘N. Szollos, Hungary’ - possibly Szolos-halom, 
close to Budapest. Shortly afterwards, mainly for health reasons, 
he moved to the drier climate of Kansas Gity. 

By the time she and her family arrived in America, Alvina 
had already made her first miniature violin. In December 1906 
it was reported in the Music Trade Review that she was working 
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in her father’s Kansas Gity workshop as a repairer, and that 
she was about to complete her fourth full-size violin after his 
Gremonese models. Under the headline ‘The Only Woman 
Violin Maker’, the Denver Post she had received $25 

(around $1,000 in today’s money) for a piece of repair work 
for the Denver owner of a famous old violin’. The report 
concluded: ‘She hopes one day to be universally recognised 
by all the great violinists, and to do their work for them’ - 
an impressive aspiration for any American teenager. 


‘SHE HOPES ONE DAY TO BE 
UNIVERSALLY RECOGNISED 
BY ALL THE GREAT 
VIOLINISTS, AND TO DO 
THEIR WORK EOR THEM’ 
DENVER POST 1906 


The Femina interview, published in 1907 in Paris, went even 
further: it revealed Alvina’s ambition to take over from her 
father in his workshop, and also mentioned the family’s recent 
relocation to Denver. It recounted how a ‘world-renowned 
violinist’ (possibly Alexander Saslavsky, who visited the 
Golorado city on his 1907 concert tour) found his Guarneri 
had suffered during the long journey. He initially refused to 
put it in the hands of a Denver luthier, believing that ‘they only 
have hands for banjos’. However, after leaving the instrument 
for two hours with Karoly’s daughter, he proclaimed it to have 
a larger, more penetrating sound than ever, declaring: ‘And a 
17-year-old luthiere accomplished this miracle? I’ll make you 
a celebrity.’ The upshot was an increase in orders from Golorado 
investors and an apparent contract offer from an established 
New York firm (possibly H. Ditson, Garl Fischer or John 
Friedrich) for the exclusive rights to sell her instruments. 

W hen her father died on 20 July 1908, de Ferenczy, 
then aged 18, immediately moved back to New 
York. The evidence suggests that she was not 
tempted by the firm’s offer but instead started 
a workshop of her own: Alvine M. Deferenczy Violins (sic) 
opened at 1 0 1 W 66th Street. Soon after, an extensive article on 
her life to date was published in the San Antonio Gazette, and 
a day later in the Los Angeles Sunday Herald. The article, written 
in the inimitable style of newspapers of the era, described 
de Ferenczy as ‘very pretty’, tall and slender, and a ‘decided 
blonde’ (of the ‘Teutonic type’), with a ‘round dimpled face’, a 
broken English accent, a ‘winsome expression’ and ‘charmingly 
ingenuous manners’; her working room was described as being 
‘flooded with sunshine’. She seems to have had good customers 
at this time, both in the US and in Europe, and her instruments 
were valued at ‘hundreds of dollars apiece’ (presumably around 
$15,000-$25,000 today). She was producing two violins > 
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per month on average, using the 1742 ‘Cannon’ Guarneri 
‘del Gesu’ and one of the ‘Satasate’ Stradivaris as models. 
According to the Gazette, she was still using 250-year-old 
spruce from Hungary, inherited from her father, who had also 
imparted his secret varnish recipe to her before he died (see box, 
page 43). It would seem that this varnish was applied in six or 
seven coats, rubbed with oil and pumice in between, and dried 
in the sun. The violins themselves were made using an internal 
mould, with the purfling made at the end of the process. 

According to an advertisement, by 1909 de Ferenczy had 
also branched into importing ‘Italian, French and German 
instruments’ as well as making her own. Not long after this, 
though, something happened in her life to change the course 
of her career: her marriage to one William Edward Moore, 
born in 1888 in New York. Census data reveals that their first 
child, Elinor, was born in 1911. There is little more information 
available from this period of her life, apart from an article in 
a January 1914 issue of the New York Tribune that gives the 
family’s new address as 305 Lefferts Avenue, Brooklyn. 

According to this article, de Ferenczy was still making violins 
at this time; it quotes an unnamed luthier of W 42nd Street 


DE FERENCZY BRANCHED INTO 
IMPORTING ITALIAN, FRENCH 
AND GERMAN INSTRUMENTS 
AS WELL AS MAKING HER OWN 


as saying, ‘She is the expert; she makes a very fine instrument; 
she knows the soul of the violin, as her father did before her. 
She is clever.’ The author then makes his way to Lefferts Avenue, 
where he finds ‘a miniature workshop... In a corner stood 
a large chest, containing eight drawers, each filled with strange 
and delicate looking tools. Two completed violins rested upon 
a table. Near by lay an instrument only partly completed, 
the wood bare of the magic varnish which remains a jealously 
guarded secret of the de Ferenczy family.’ > 
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A 1909 VIOLIN 

Now in the collection of David Bromberg, the violin shown 
here was made when Alvina de Ferenczy was 19 years old. 
It is made in the Guarneri style, with a fairly wide belly, 
high ribs and asymmetrical f-holes. The back is made from 
one piece of slab-cut maple. There is a certain amount 
of German influence, particularly in the edgework and 
the purfling, which is not very neatly finished. 

However, the button is clearly well proportioned - 
something that young makers often find difficult. 

All in all, the instrument has been made with 
a moderate amount of professionalism, and is 
quite impressive work for a 19-year-old. 



1 The label reads: ‘Made by / Miss Alvine de Ferenczy. / 
July 1909. New York.’ 

2 One of the back corners showing de Ferenczy’s 
professional and characteristic workmanship 

3 The well-proportioned button 

4 The nicely carved scroll shows Alvina’s precocious 
skill and tool mastery 
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ALVINA DEFERENCZY 


T he Tribune article is the last so far discovered that gives 
details of de Ferenczy’s contemporaneous violin making 
activities. Her second daughter, Eugenia, was born 
in 1918 and her only son, William Jnr, in 1923 according 
to the 1930 New Jersey census. In 1927 she is listed in the 
city directory of Plainfield, New Jersey, about 30 miles west 
of Brooklyn. The next trace of her comes a full ten years later, 
with an advertisement in the Westfield Leader of 26 August 1937. 
This reveals an unexpected new activity for the 47-year-old: 
‘Alvina F. Moore Homemade Pastry’. 

An article in the same publication a year later confirms that 
Alvina R Moore and Alvina de Ferenczy were one and the same, 
though unfortunately giving no reason for her switch in trade: 
Alvina Moore is best known to Vestfielders [sic] as the 
concocter of tooth-some dainties whose fame has built up 
a substantial business for her,’ says the Leader of 26 May 1938. 
‘But few who know the smiling, pleasant Mrs. Moore are aware 
that she was internationally known, at the age of 1 8 as the 
only woman maker of violins... Fritz Kreisler played one of 
her violins. Others among her customers were [Harold] Bauer 
and [David] Mannis. Many of today’s famous musicians are her 
friends.’ The article goes on to state that she regretted not 
having managed to keep hold of a single instrument made 
by her father, and that none of her three children had shown 
the talent needed to uphold the family tradition - not even 
15 -year-old Billy, who had shown some ability in woodcarving. 
She retained a small amount of her Cremonese varnish, though 
it seemed destined to sit there unused. 

De Ferenczy continued to run her pastry shop, first in 
Westfield and later in the neighbouring town of Cranford. 

In 1 944 she moved to New Smyrna Beach, Florida, where she 
remained for a further 27 years. She died aged 81 in Volusia 
County on 13 May 1971, outliving her husband by four years. 
Her daughter Eugenia died in 2008, aged 90. As this article 
went to press, a granddaughter of de Ferenczy got in touch with 
Andrew Dipper, one of the researchers of this article, to say that 
she still owned the last violin made by her grandmother, as well 
as ‘the one she worked on for her prospective husband, William 
Edward Moore Sr., which is how they met’. Perhaps this latest 
discovery, the fruit of an extensive search, will help to shed light 
on the reason why, despite enjoying a good deal of success as a 
violin maker, dealer and repairer, de Ferenczy brought her 
lutherie career to an end at some point in the 1920s. 

The articles published while she was still working as a luthier 
had no compunction in declaring that de Ferenczy was ‘the only 
woman violin maker in the world’. It is very probable that she 
was the only professional female luthier in the US at the time, 
although there may have been other less-established makers 
working contemporaneously. In 1 907 the San Francisco Sunday 
Call reported on a Grace Barstow of San Jose, California, 
a violinist who had succeeded in using California redwood 
for the tops of six violins. And in 1920 the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
stated that Mrs J.W Klein of Norwalk, Ohio, was ‘the only 
woman violin maker in Ohio and probably in the United States’ 


KAROLY’S VARNISH 

S inai 908 interview with the San Antonio Gazette, 
Alvina de Ferenczy claimed the 'exquisite 
tone' of her violins was due 'almost wholly to 
the wonderful varnish'. The paper's account 
of how her father (left) obtained the recipe 
illustrates the almost mythic status of 
Cremonese varnish at the turn of the century. 

'It was while he worked in 
the shop of Thomas Zach, at 
thattimeoneofthefamous 
violin makers of Vienna, 
that Ferenczy discovered 
the secret of this varnish. 

Zach meant the secret to 
die with himand noamount 
of persuasion would induce 
him to part with it. One day, 
however, Ferenczy overheard The colour and clarity of Karoiy 
his master send a man for Ferenczy’s varnish are remarkable, 

. , r I as this detail of a 1907 violin shows 

materials for more varnish. 

This was Ferenczy's opportunity. He followed the man, and 
after he had emerged from the drug store, Ferenczy entered. 

'He told the clerk Mr. Zach wanted the same prescription 
refilled, as the first order was not enough. This was 
unhesitatingly done, and Ferenczy departed, overjoyed 
at his success. It was the preparation of the ingredients, 
however, that was most difficult. But diplomacy again 
prevailed. Ferenczy induced Zach's housekeeper, by the 
payment of twenty marks, to hide him in a nearby closet. 

'This accomplished, the young man left his employer's shop 
with his knowledge and by himself worked long and hard before 
he became successful in the manufacture of the varnish. Then 
he returned to his old employer and showed him the results. 

'Zach's rage was unbounded at first. But after Ferenczy 
told him everything he was impelled to admire the younger 
man's resourcefulness, and the conversation concluded by 
the latter's swearing he would never give away the secret.' 


- a somewhat ironic assertion, given that de Ferenczy herself 
might still have been living in Brooklyn at the time. Without 
doubt, though, Alvina de Ferenczy had pioneering success 
in the nascent world of American violin making, carving out 
an independent career for herself at a time when running 
a business - let alone a workshop - was seen as unseemly 
behaviour for a female. # 

The author warmly wishes to thank David Bromberg, Andrew 
Dipper, Claire Givens, Natalie Cadotte, Robert Stanley Orrell 
and Schatzie Moore for their help with this article. 
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PERFORMING FROM MEMORY 
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PERFORMING FROM MEMORY 



Far from being a fringe activity or marketing stunt, performing without 
the score can have a profound impact on how orchestras interpret and 
communicate the music they play. And the practice is gaining 
momentum, as Toby Deller discovers 
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The Aurora Orchestra performing at the 
2014 BBC Proms festival: ‘The danger is 
that something will l^nock the ensemble off 
the rails,’ says conductor Nicholas Collon 


PERFORMING FROM MEMORY 


, ugust 2014, and 
London’s annual BBC Proms festival was well under way. In the 
cavernous walkways of the Royal Albert Hall, members of the 
British chamber ensemble the Aurora Orchestra were waiting to 
go on stage for a performance of Mozart’s Symphony no.40. 

‘It was kind of pandemonium backstage before we went out,’ 
remembers principal viola Max Baillie. ‘Everyone was there in 
the semicircular corridor, all playing their parts at the same 
time, just checking they knew what they were doing - a 
completely wild cacophony. I remember having to go round 
telling everyone to stay cool, that we knew it and we were just 
going to enjoy it. But you could feel the tension in the air - 
it was stressful.’ 

A high-profile festival the Proms may be, but that was not 
the reason for the tense atmosphere. It was not even the 
ensemble’s first Proms appearance: although it had only banded 
together in 2005, the Aurora had become a regular visitor. Nor 
were the pre-concert nerves due to any kind of unfamiliarity 
with the piece. On the contrary, they knew it very well: all 
30-plus of them had learnt it from memory. And they were 
about to prove it. 

What the musicians could not have foreseen was that they 
would be doing the same thing in the same place a year later, this 
time with Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ Symphony. ‘The 2014 Prom was 
reviewed very well on the whole,’ says the Aurora’s founder and 
principal conductor Nicholas Collon (who, incidentally, 
conducted the Mozart also without a score). ‘Interestingly, when 
the Mozart was presented on BBC Radio 3 no one mentioned 
the fact that it was played from memory, which I was thrilled 
about. Basically they forgot, but I thought: “Great, they don’t 
need to know, they’re not seeing it”. It was a better performance 


of Mozart’s 40th from us than it would have been if we’d 
rehearsed with the music - without a shadow of a doubt.’ 

While there are several examples of string quartets 
performing without scores (including the Kolisch Quartet for 
several years before the Second World War; the Smetana and 
Janacek quartets for a period from the late I940s; and the 
Zehetmair and Chiara quartets in recent times), with varying 
degrees of success, such an undertaking is, and has been, 
extremely rare among orchestras. To some extent the reason for 
this rarity is financial - why spend money on the necessary extra 
rehearsals when performing with music produces acceptable 
results? There is also the element of risk involved with such a 
large and complex machine as an orchestra, in which many 
individual parts are operating simultaneously. ‘Even people who 
play concertos from memory have memory slips,’ notes Collon. 
‘It doesn’t bother me particularly; I think it’s part of the beauty 
of live performing. In fact, I quite like it because it reminds you 
that the player is human. But the danger with an orchestra is 
that something will knock the ensemble off the rails. If an 
important instrument takes a wrong turn, what would happen?’ 

Needless to say, discovering the answer to this question is not 
the primary purpose of the Aurora’s experiment with Mozart 
and Beethoven, but nor is it merely an exercise in flexing 
memory muscles. ‘It’s not about the feat of learning something 
from memory, which is something the majority of musicians 
could do if pushed, however long it takes,’ says Collon. ‘It’s 
more about what happens when you do it.’ 

The stimulus to perform the Mozart from memory - and 
with most of the players standing up - came from another piece 
in the Aurora Orchestra’s 2014 Prom programme: Meldhy 
Benedict Mason, a new work that required performers to walk 
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'WE’RE NOT TRYING TO OHANGE GONVENTION; 
WE JUST LIKE TO PUSH THE BOAT OUT’ 

- MAX BAILLIE, AURORA ORCHESTRA 


around the hall while they played. ‘Were not trying to change 
convention/ says Baillie. ‘We just like to push the boat out and 
see if new challenges can lead to exciting results: 
it’s all about bringing the music to life.’ 

The process of memorising was left for the musicians to 
tackle individually. Some took a straightforward note-bashing 
approach; others were more immersive, such as Baillie, who 
tried learning his part without his instrument while travelling. 
‘The methods I found most effective were: listening to the 
recording over and over while reading through my part; singing 
my part with the recording; and fingering the notes with my left 
hand on my other arm while singing. When I really wanted to 
challenge myself I would sing the tune and finger my part 
underneath - that was a real brain-teaser.’ 

Collon says that the challenge of memorising the music 
barely intruded on the orchestral rehearsals; but rehearsing the 
Mozart with a view to performing it from memory did slow 
down the learning process. Principal second violin Jamie 
Campbell agrees: ‘It definitely enlightens your understanding of 


how you play a piece. Of course, there’s no reason why you 
couldn’t play it just as well with the music in front of you, 
but because memorisation enforces extra rehearsal time and 
alternative ways of learning, it is definitely different.’ 

Aside from the odd practical difficulty, particularly with 
marking parts for bowings - something Collon and the players 
discussed in detail - not relying on written markings had 
significant musical benefits, the conductor says: ‘It gives the 
conductor more flexibility because the players aren’t responding 
to, for example, a hairpin they’ve written into their part. So 
before the concert I thought: “I’m going to do lots of different 
things.” And I did. And the players responded to them because 
they were looking up. The Proms experience was very different 
from how we had ever played it with the music in front of us.’ 

Ithough the Aurora’s playing- from-memory project is 
unusual, it is not without orchestral precedent. As 
chance would have it, the ‘Pastoral’ Symphony that is 
next in their sights received similar treatment from the Civic > 
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Yo-Yo Ma and Chicago’s Civic Orchestra - with the music as 
backup - performing Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ Symphony in 
May this year: ‘Part of developing your own world view is 
trying things that maybe haven’t been tried before,’ says Ma 


Orchestra of Chicago in May 2013. The Civic is a non- 
professional ensemble associated with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra (CSO) that helps prepare young musicians for a 
professional career. Its director, Yoo-Jin Hong, explains the 
reasoning behind their ‘Pastoral’ adventure: ‘Charging the Civic 
Orchestra to perform from memory was our strategy to get 
them to learn the music deeply, stimulate their minds in 
different ways, cultivate a musical point of view, develop a 
higher level of confidence in themselves and each other, and 
bring their individual best, to achieve greater ensemble 
performance. At first, the reaction in the orchestra generally was 
a mix of intrigue, excitement, doubt and a bit of angst. Despite 
the scepticism (“Can we really do this?”), I think the players 
were curious to try it because the world’s most famous musician 
was standing in front of them saying he believed in their ability 
to do it with flying colours.’ 

The musician, who initiated the project, was Yo-Yo Ma, the 
CSO’s creative consultant. He says his work with the Civic has 
been motivated in part by the idea, picked up from the CSO’s 
music director Riccardo Muti, of developing ‘citizen musicians’: 
independently thinking, self-sufficient players with a 
conscientious approach to their art, who perform in the belief 
that they have something to offer society. Performing without 
scores, Ma reckoned, could play a part in this development and 
contribute to the players’ feeling of ‘ownership’ of the music. 

Ma explains: ‘Part of what turns you from a student into a 
professional - into an artist (because I think of orchestral 
musicians as artists) - is developing your own world view. And 
part of developing your own world view is trying things that 


maybe haven’t been tried before, because then you are exercising 
a part of the brain that is perhaps sometimes less used.’ In the 
Civic’s case, this sense of professional responsibility was further 
cemented by having the musicians perform without a 
conductor, after a schedule of rehearsals that spanned eight 
months with input and support from Civic staff and various 
musicians, including Ma. 

‘Musically, there was the inevitable challenge of shaping your 
own world to the point of becoming immovable - even when 
you’re at the tipping point, playing in perhaps the most 
unstable of conditions,’ recalls Josh Zajac, then principal cello 
of the Civic. ‘Personally, I definitely could not care about the 
individual notes, I really didn’t care about what I was doing in 
the moment. The overall arc of the music was way more 
important than the individual notes I was playing.’ Hong backs 
him up: ‘I observed among the players a deeper relationship 
with one another, and an intensified sense of community in the 
orchestra - they were in it together, through thick and thin, and 
they cultivated a deep sense of collegiality and collaboration.’ 

The Chicagoans are not alone in this respect - Collon reports a 
similar cameraderie among his players: ‘If you’re standing on stage 
with no music, you’re naked like you’ve never been before, and you 
have to rely on your fellow players. The bond this creates is greater 
than you get in any other scenario.’ Collon has since received 
requests from other ensembles asking him to run memorisation 
projects with them. ‘It’s something they want their players to try, as 
a player development thing. One orchestra even asked if it could 
do a memorisation project but not necessarily present it in concert, 
which dismisses the idea that memorisation is done for marketing 
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JANACHIELLINO/ALDEBURGH MUSIC 


PERFORMING FROM MEMORY 




I*- 

string players of Spira mirabilis in 
performance: ‘If we do not remember 
our own part, we are free to play 
somebody else’s!’ 


purposes. Orchestras are always trying to think 
of ways of pushing players and extending how 
they react and relate to each other.’ 

The Norwegian Chamber Orchestra has spent the 
past five years experimenting with different performance 
practices, beginning with a choreographed Grieg Holberg Suite 
in which the players - on stage and in costume - act out the 
music as they play, and latterly with staged performances of 
Schoenberg’s Verkldrte Nacht and Strauss’s Metamorphosen. 

‘We worked with American mime artist Bud Beyer, and used 
actors’ methods in recreating this work,’ explains the orchestra’s 
artistic director and principal violin, Terje Tonnesen. Beyer’s 
stage direction of Verkldrte Nacht has the players performing in 
near-darkness, without music, standing where possible. ‘The 
way I see it, orchestras usually turn their energy down into the 
music and away from the audience.’ Tonnesen describes this as 
the orchestra ‘putting up a kind of wall’ and says that playing by 
heart is all about breaking down this wall. 

‘You get an enormous amount of energy when you don’t 
focus on the music,’ Tonnesen continues. ‘You can see your 
colleagues playing and can interact with them in more ways. 
Our experience has been that it sounds so much better, much 
more forceful, more together in a way - and it breathes.’ 

The experience from the point of view of the audience is more 
visceral and immediate - the energy is being projected out 
towards the auditorium rather than elsewhere. ‘There has been 
a tremendous response from audiences and those I’ve talked to 
- people coming to the concerts hear and see the music 
performed in a way that is unique in their experience of classical 
music,’ says Tonnesen. ‘We’ve now done the Holberg Suite in 
several places - even the Amsterdam Sinfonietta learnt it by heart. 
So musicians are willing to confront their borders or limits.’ 

Italy-based conductorless ensemble Spira mirabilis, whose very 
reason for existing is to explore the elements of orchestral artistry, 
explained in a collective statement (itself an example of the 
group’s democratic outlook) that from time to time it plays from 
memory: ‘Our experiments in playing by heart have often 
happened without being planned, and always as a way to enhance 
the vision and grasp we had of the score. Although we’ve never 
performed in public without music (so as not to draw the 
audience’s attention to this feature at the expense of the piece 
itself), we often get rid of our scores in rehearsals. The aim is not 
to learn our own part by heart but to be more free to listen to 
what is happening around us. And we often say to ourselves 
before carrying out one of these experiments: if we do not 
remember our own part, we are free to play somebody else’s!’ 


‘YOU GET AN ENORMOUS 
AMOUNTOF ENERGY WHEN 
YOU DON’T FOOUS ON THE 
MUSIO’ - TERJE T0NNESEN, 
NORWEGIAN CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


As someone who’s been involved with a forward-thinking 
orchestra for many years, Tonnesen says he expects to see more 
groups taking up the practice, but Collon is more cautious. 

He says that while the Aurora will continue to perform without 
music from time to time, playing from memory is likely to 
remain a fringe activity in the wider musical world. ‘I don’t 
think it is anything like a trend that should become a way of 
performing in the 21st century. For a start, the practical 
considerations are too great. 

‘The majority of performances of Beethoven’s Sixth 
Symphony are not going to do what we’re going to do,’ he 
continues, ‘but that doesn’t make them any worse. It might well 
make them better, and ours could be a car crash. But I think 
that once they do it, it will become a different piece to them. 

I always feel with Beethoven’s Sixth that I want to get more out 
of it - I want it to feel like the whole orchestra is on fire. It will 
be fascinating to see how it feels with all the players standing up 
and performing this. At the end of our Proms performance of 
the Mozart 40, when the players came off stage, I had never 
seen those musicians so excited. They were just bouncing off 
the walls. It was an amazing feeling.’ 0 

The Aurora Orchestra performs Beethoveris Sixth Symphony 
at the BBC Proms on 2 August. 
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1945-2015 


Friends, family members and former colleagues talk 
to Tully Potter about the rich and varied career of the 
violinist and co-founder of the Lindsay Quartet 





he death of Peter Cropper, on 29 May aged 69, has extinguished 
one of the most remarkable musical interpreters ever to pick up 
a violin. As leader of the Lindsay Quartet for four decades, he 
sometimes dismayed his listeners with playing that was less than 
Elysian. Yet everything he did was directed towards conveying the 
musical message in the most intense, immediate, vivid fashion; 
and when the mechanics were working in coordination with the 
heart and the mind, performances of extraordinary penetration, 
inwardness and insight resulted, especially in Beethoven. 

Cropper was the first quartet leader since Adolf Busch, whom he 
greatly admired, to dare to play very slow tempos in the great adagios of Beethoven’s late 
quartets. It was amazing how the same violinist could display such a restless, almost 
violent character in an Allegro, then settle to such a spiritual, timeless Adagio. Like Busch 
he believed that Beethoven’s fast movements should go as fast as possible, the slow 
movements as slow as possible. > 
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‘Working with Peter was always enormously inspiring and thought-provoking,’ 
says the cellist Moray Welsh, who formed a trio with him and pianist Martin Roscoe. 
‘He still retained a childlike curiosity about playing new works, which also spilt over 
into his “re-interpretation” of familiar ones, so that you never quite knew what might 
be his latest insight. Something that had been done with complete conviction in one 
performance might be jettisoned in the next for a new way, all in the interest of 
searching out the essence (as Peter saw it) of the music. This could be unnerving, 
as well as inspiring of course, but it was never done for effect, and it made for an 
incredibly spontaneous feeling in the performances, which I also loved.’ 

B eing a Northerner was integral to Cropper’s personality: he was never part of 
the London elite. ‘There was no “side” to him,’ says Sheffield writer Steve 
McClarence. ‘He was always completely approachable.’ He was born in 
Southport in November 1945 into a musical Lancashire family: grandfather Horace 
Cropper was deputy leader of the Liverpool Philharmonic and uncle Paul, a pupil of 
Lionel Tertis, was principal viola of the BBC Northern SO for 35 years. At 13 Peter 
won a music scholarship to Uppingham School, but although he got into the National 
Youth Orchestra - where he met his wife- to-be, violinist Nina Martin - he initially 
wanted to be a barrister. ‘Then it dawned on me that actually performing music was 
what I loved doing most.’ 

In 1 963 Cropper entered the Royal Academy of Music (RAM) and after a year, 
transferred to the class of his future father-in-law, the Canadian violinist David 
Martin. ‘My father used to get quite exasperated, because Peter 
always asked, “Why?”,’ says Nina Cropper. ‘He used to come home 
and say, “If that boy asks ‘Why?’ one more time. . 

In 1965 Peter formed the Cropper Quartet with fellow violinist 
Michael Adamson, violist Roger Bigley and cellist Bernard Gregor- 
Smith. They were coached by the great quartet leader Sidney Griller, 
a formidable figure. ‘He’d say, “I’d like you to play that a hundred 
times,” and he’d sit there ticking them off,’ Cropper recalled. 

‘He was so dedicated to quartet playing: he knew what the profession 
was about, how you had to have 110 per cent to be able to get 
100 per cent at the concert, and he trained people properly for it.’ 

As Leverhulme scholars, the four accepted a residency at Keele 
University, where they named their ensemble after its founder. 

Lord Lindsay. Working with Alexandre Moskowsky, Russian former 
second violinist of the Hungarian Quartet, led to further studies, particularly in 
Bartok, with Vilmos Tatrai, Sandor Vegh and Rudolf Kolisch. In 1969 the four won 
a prize at the Liege international competition. In 1971, at Michael Tippett’s behest, 
they played Hindemith’s 1924 Fifth Quartet at the Bath Festival. ‘At 80 he was still 
behaving like a 10-year-old,’ Cropper said. ‘We thought, “If he’s this energetic then his 
music must be really good.” Entranced by Tippett’s personality, they began to programme 
his quartets consistently - the Fourth and Fifth were written for them. 

Polish pianist-composer Andre Tchaikowsky appeared with them and they played 
his First Quartet, later premiering the Second. Ronald Birks replaced Adamson in 
1972 and the following year the group made a deep impression at the non-competitive 
Interforum in Hungary. In 1974 the Lindsays, as they liked to be known, took another 
university residency at Sheffield, where they all settled, and gave a Beethoven and 
Bartdk series at London’s Wigmore Hall. They established close relationships with 
clarinettist Janet Hilton - who premiered Iain Hamilton’s Sea Music with them and 
played all the big quintets, making a stunning recording of the Bliss - and cellist 
Thomas Igloi. 

Cropper’s magic touch even extended to Saint-Saens’s E minor Quartet, as well as 
much standard fare: perhaps the Slavonic repertoire came less naturally to him and his 
colleagues. They premiered Alexander Goehr’s Third Quartet and Elizabeth 
Maconchy’s Eleventh - later also her Twelfth, as well as works by Hugh Wood, 


‘HE LIVED AND 
BREATHED MUSIC. 
HE ALWAYS SAID 
MUSIC WAS 
HIS RELIGION’ 

NINA CROPPER • 
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BY 1987 THE LINDSAYS WERE 
KNOWN AS THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BEETHOVEN INTERPRETERS 



Geoffrey Poole and John Casken - and in 1977 gave a Beethoven cycle at the Wigmore, 
which was repeated in 1983 and 1996. 

In 1979 they crossed the Pennines to Manchester University but kept links with 
Sheffield and in 1984, at the Crucible Studio, launched the festivals that became Music 
in the Round. The year 1981 saw the disaster at Kuhmo, Finland, where Cropper fell 
on the 1718 ‘Maurin’ Stradivari, breaking its neck - on loan to him from the RAM, 
it was fixed by Beare’s in time for their American debut at Carnegie Recital fiall. 

In his critique of that programme, John Rockwell of the New York Times summed 
up the ensemble’s character: Tt places a premium not so much on instrumental 
sheen as on interpretive homogeneity and directness, and the Lindsays. . . played 
everything in a blunt, straightforward and intense manner. Sometimes that seemed 
to slight the lyricism and especially the wit of the music. But mostly it was refreshing 
and appealing.’ 

A change of violist came in 1986, Robin Ireland replacing Bigley, and in 1987 they 
started taking their Sheffield programmes to London. By this time they were known 
as the world’s greatest Beethoven interpreters. Tt was Beethoven who first inspired 
me to try to earn a living from playing music,’ Cropper wrote for The Strad in 2009. 

T wanted to share his vision and his humanity with as many people as possible.’ 
Another time he commented: T played each quartet at least 200 times over 30 years 
and never tired of them. There was always some new element that was uncovered in 
each performance.’ 

C ropper was the founding artistic director of Music in the Round, which became 
the top promoter of chamber music outside London, fie got the idea from his 
friend Peter Cheeseman, who had pioneered the Theatre in the Round 
dramatic series at Stoke-on-Trent. In Sheffield, informality ruled as the quartet wore 
T-shirts, introduced the music and changed seats after each work, so as to present 
a constantly different face to the audience. ‘Peter Cropper was very much the focal 
point of the performance and the group,’ says McClarence. ‘He was the one who did 
most of the talking. He had a mission to explain, to demystify this music. It was the > 


The Lindsay 
Quartet in 1986. 
Left-right Peter 
Cropper, Ronald 
Birks, Robin 
Ireland, Bernard 
Gregor-Smith 
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‘HE WAS COMPLETELY FEARLESS. 

HE TOOK HUGE RISKS ALL THE TIME, 
TO GET TO THE BOTTOM OF THE MUSIG’ 

MARTIN ROSCOE- 



The Lindsays in 1997 
Left-right Gregor-Smith, 
Ireland, Cropper, Birks 


informality of the concerts that brought in the audience - the quartet had 
a tremendously loyal following. There were rumblings about the rough edges 
of the playing, but it was all part of the spontaneity.’ 

The Lindsays toured as far afield as Japan and through their concerts and records 
became identified with Bartok, Tippett, Haydn, Mozart and Schubert as well as 
Beethoven. They often harked back to earlier times, in the way Birks would use 
more portamento than Cropper and make a distinct sound, something Cropper 
happily accepted. ‘He even liked them to have different-sounding instruments,’ 
says his son Martin Cropper, a violinist who in recent years often played second 
to his father in chamber music. ‘He was always thinking about the music he was 
playing, rather than himself as a player. He believed that a quartet should be greater 
than the sum of its parts.’ 

‘He had an innate feeling for how a phrase should go,’ says Nina Cropper, who had 
a violin duo with her husband for some years. ‘He was immensely interested not just 
in the notes, but in the musical tension between the notes. The quartet spent an 
awfully long time practising the slow movements. All of them were out to serve the 
music; they were not bothered about the adulation. They were all quite humble.’ 

Certainly the other three Lindsays were profound artists in their own right, 
although one sometimes felt that seating the two most powerful personalities. Cropper 
and Gregor-Smith, at the front led to the inner parts being slightly underplayed. 
Ironically, one of Cropper’s few criticisms of Busch was that the German had 
dominated his ensemble too much - it never occurred to him that he did exactly the 
same. In 1988 he returned the ‘Maurin’ to the RAM and thenceforth played what in 
private he called ‘a composite Strad’ and in public ‘a Strad from the golden period’: he 
still created his haunting, almost eerie cantilena on it. 


A s the years went by, the Lindsays played more and more Haydn. Among their 
ASV discography of some 60 CDs were all the mature Haydn quartets. In this 
composer their playing had a virile vigour similar to the Schneider Quartet of 
the early 1950s. A recorded Beethoven cycle began with a colossal account of op. 130, 
with the Crosse Luge as finale, for the Enigma label: it was taken on to ASV, for whom 
the cycle was completed to a high standard. Later they redid the entire cycle but not 
everyone was convinced by this second go-round. Sadly ASV no longer exists, 
although copies of most discs are still available on the internet. 

A heart attack in 1992 hardly diverted Cropper from his path: he continued to 
invigorate and aggravate as much as ever. ‘He was completely fearless,’ says Roscoe, his 
sonata partner. ‘He took huge risks all the time, to get to the bottom of the music in 
terms of character. He was inspirational. We were rehearsing the Schubert A major, 
which begins with a few bars for the piano. I played them and he said: “Listen to that 
- we’re getting paid for doing this!” He used to say, “I’ve never worked a day in my 
life.’” Nina Cropper concurs: ‘He lived and breathed music. He always said music was 
his religion.’ 

Cropper’s decision to withdraw from the quartet in 2005 shocked even his 
colleagues, who could not contemplate finding a new first violin. The ensemble 
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PETER CROPPER 



In 2005 Cropper 
(centre) formed a 
piano trio with 
pianist Martin 
Roscoe and cellist 
Moray Welsh 


seemed to be at its peak - a series at the Bridgewater Hall, Manchester, went 
particularly well. For the Lindsays’ final concert in Sheffield’s Crucible Theatre, which 
included Beethoven’s op. 135, their T-shirts bore ‘Must it be?’ on the front and Tt 
must be!’ on the back. 

Cropper had successes with Roscoe and Welsh, although his way of working 
could be unorthodox. T did a few piano quartets with the trio,’ says viola player 
Simon Rowland-Jones, ‘and I remember Peter saying, “We don’t need to rehearse, 
do we - rehearsing is for wimps,” which basically meant that everything in the concert 
had to go his way. But perhaps that’s partly what made him special - his level of 
musical conviction!’ 

‘Rehearsals were kept to a minimum,’ Welsh confirms, ‘in order not, as it were, 
to uncover the treasure too soon before the actual concert. Something had to be kept 
as a hidden nugget. Whether or not you agreed with all that Peter did was really 
irrelevant - he did it with the total conviction of a true “amateur”, sometimes blind 
to convention or other people’s way of thinking, but again this was born of his total 
obeisance to the great chamber works of his beloved four - Mozart, Haydn, 

Beethoven, Schubert. He had an encyclopaedic knowledge of these composers’ works, 
and of course it was wonderful to witness his gift for communicating his enthusiasm 
to audiences. I think above all I will remember his burning desire to get to the heart 
of the music we played, and without a doubt his heart was always in the right place, 
even if his fingers were not!’ 

Cropper received the RPS Festival Prize, the Cobbett Medal and the presidency of 
the Bordeaux International String Quartet Competition. Apart from his university 
work, he taught for the European Chamber Music Academy and at the Royal 
Northern College of Music, the Maurice Ravel Academy and the Paris Conservatoire, 
as well as in Amsterdam. ‘He couldn’t bear boring playing,’ says Nina Cropper. ‘When 
he was teaching he would say: “You must tell me a story.’” His artistry lives on in 
recordings such as that first version of Beethoven’s op. 130, the sublime Cavatina done 
in one take, the five Tippett works, Haydn’s Seven Last Words, Schubert’s C major 
Quintet with Douglas Cummings - the cellists playing matching instruments - and 
Mozart’s G minor Quintet with Robin Ireland’s father Patrick. He is survived by 
Nina, Martin, daughter Hazel, an oboist, grandson Theo and a granddaughter, 

Isabella, born just a week before he died. % 
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A close look at the work of great and unusual nnakers 


NICOLAS-FRANCOIS VUILLAUME 

WRITTEN BY ROLAND BAUMGARTNER 


N icolas-Fran^ois Vuillaume was four years younger than his more famous 

brother, Jean-Bap tiste. The son of violin maker Claude-Fran^ois Vuillaume, 
he was born on 13 May 1802 in Mirecourt, where he learnt his craft. He 
joined his brother in Paris on 24 August 1824, where he became his first 
assistant. However, just four years later he and his sister Elisabeth left Paris and he 
opened his own workshop in Brussels, where he spent the rest of his career. He was very 
active in Belgium as both a maker and an instrument dealer. He loved to travel - 
professionally and privately - and was financially successful. Like his brother in Paris, he 
invested in real estate; he maintained a close personal and professional relationship with 
Jean-Baptiste throughout his lifetime. He died in Brussels on 16 January 1876 shortly 
after a stroke, only one year after his brother. 

Instruments made by Nicolas-Fran^ois Vuillaume are still highly regarded by 
musicians. His Cremonese violins - mostly after Stradivari or Guarneri ‘del Gesu’ - 
show the influence of Jean-Baptiste’s making style. 

PROVENANCE EDGEWORK AND PURFLING 


• 

MAKER 

NICOLAS-FRANCOIS VUILLAUME 

• 

NATIONALITY 

FRENCH 

• 

BORN 

1802 

• 

DIED 

1876 

• 

INSTRUMENT 

VIOLIN 

• 

DATE 

1859 


This 1859 violin was the property of 
a Swiss family for many decades. Since 
last year it has been in the possession of 
a very talented professional player. 

FORM AND CONSTRUCTION 

Made in Brussels, and with the maker’s 
opus number 211, the violin bears its 
original label and brand marks. It 
displays the typical French style of violin 
making of the 1 9th century: a free 
interpretation of the work of Guarneri 
‘del Gesu’ while also recalling the 
instruments of Jean-Baptiste Vuillaume. 
The maker was too meticulous a 
craftsman to produce an exact replica of 
a ‘del Gesu’ masterpiece. His models are 
of larger dimensions than the original 
Guarneris, as this violin exemplifies. 

The instrument was constructed on an 
interior mould. The belly is made from 
two pieces of top-quality spruce, of 
medium to large grain. The back is made 
from two pieces of attractively flamed 
maple, with ribs and scroll to match. Two 
marking pins can be seen in the upper 
and lower part of the centre joint next to 
the purfling. The linings, bottom-block 
and all corner-blocks are made of willow, 
with the linings mortised into the blocks. 



The white part of the purfling is 
made from dense maple, while the 
black strips are from stained wood. 
The slightly smoothed edgework is 
very precise and equal around the 
whole of the instrument. 


ARCHING AND F-HOLES 

The arching is quite full but not too high, 
and very well equilibrated. The stems of 
the f-holes have a distinct oval outline, 
which has been carefully cut out with 
fine nicks. 


SCROLL 

The scroll shows a heavier and more 
massive design than those of instruments 
by Jean-Baptiste Vuillaume, but it has 
been very well carved with slightly 
smoothed chamfers that were originally 
marked with a black dye. 


VARNISH 


The intense orange-red varnish is 
attractive and transparent, and has been 
applied over a golden brown ground. 

It has a very good consistency and is 
not too heavy, and has been applied in 
the typical French style. There is no 
artificial blemishing. > 
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Makers reveal their special techniques 



Peg restoration 

A method for salvaging worn pegs by fitting 
a new sleeve over the original shaft 

BYJENELLE STEELE 

Luthier based in Raleigh, NC, US 


ometimes it is worth putting in the time and 
effort to restore the shafts of worn pegs, especially 
when the pegs are decorated, are made of nice 
wood, are part of a matched set of fittings, or 
have sentimental value. Many factors can reduce the 
functionality of the peg shaft: it may become warped, 
develop ‘trenches’ from years of string wear, or have 
redundant string holes, for instance. 

Although there are several ways to restore a peg shaft, 

I prefer the method described here as it requires only 


tools that are commonly found in most violin shops. 
Another benefit is that the end result creates the illusion 
of there being no inner shaft - the end of the peg is solid. 
If the original peg is made from boxwood, I sometimes 
make the replacement shaft out of boxwood as well, so 
that it looks like the original. Another option is to use an 
ebony sleeve over the boxwood shaft. The denser ebony 
is better at resisting wear, and also gives the peg a unique 
look. For the sake of showing the steps more clearly, 

I have chosen the latter for this example. 




I I bush all of the pre-existing string 
holes with wooden toothpicks 
shaped down to fit just inside the holes. 
Then I glue them in with aliphatic resin 
and trim them flush. If need be, I bush 
the holes in the pegbox and then ream 
them to slightly under the standard 
size for a new peg, leaving room for the 
final fitting of the pegs at the end. 



Measuring the desired inner-shaft length 
while the peg is held in the finished position 


2 To shape down the original peg shaft to the necessary 
length and (in this case) the same size as the end of a full- 
size violin reamer with a 1/30 taper, I use the following steps. 

The standard measurement I use for violin pegs is 
34mm from the pegbox wall to the end of the peg (not 
including any decorative pip). Holding the peg in this position, 

I measure how long the inner shaft would be if it were cut to 
just inside the opposite pegbox wall. In the example shown 
here, this measurement ended up being about 30mm. 
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3 1 carefully insert the reamer into the matching tapered peg 
shaper, to determine which shaper will reduce the peg shaft to 
the same size as the end of the reamer. The reamer must also fit into 
the peg shaper as deeply as the measurement obtained in step 2, 
plus l-2mm, for a total of 31-32mm in this example. (The reason 
for adding l-2mm to this measurement is to ensure that it’s 
possible to ream all the way down to the bottom of the new 
shaft sleeve.) 

The shapers will almost definitely not give this exact length 
without some help, so I select the shaper into which the reamer fits 
slightly too far. I add in some very fine sandpaper, cut into long 
skinny strips with the rough side away from the reamer. I try to use 
as few of these strips as possible to get my desired length. 



4 Scoring the wood around the collar helps 
me to avoid tearing out the collar when 
shaping the peg down to this size. I cut the peg 
shaft down to the length found in step 2. 




5 Next, I select a suitable piece of wood for 
the new shaft sleeve and split it to ensure 
the grain is running in the long direction down 
the shaft. I plane this piece flat and square, 
making sure it is at least 2mm bigger than the 
finished width of the finished peg’s widest part. 

(In this case the stock was 12 x 12 x 50mm.) If the 
pegholes are slightly larger and I’ve decided not 
to bush them I leave some extra room, so I add 
a few millimetres to the stock accordingly. 

I mark the centre of the end of the ebony with 
callipers and an awl, and stand the piece vertically in 
a square vice. Then I check all the sides and ensure 
that they are square to the drill press and parallel 
with the drill bit. Using a bit that is just slightly 
bigger in diameter than the small end of my reamer, 

I drill a centred hole down into the end-grain of the 
stock. My reamer is about 5.6mm in diameter at 
the smallest point, so I use a 5.75mm-diameter bit. 
Also, to show me how far to drill into the stock, I put 
a piece of tape around the drill bit at 32mm, which is 
just 2mm longer than the inner shaft. > 
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6 Even with my best efforts, the hole will always 
be slightly off-centre, so I correct this by 
planing material off the sides that are bigger. Using 
callipers to measure the thickness of the walls helps 
to ensure that the hole is an even distance from 
all four sides. I want to end up with the sleeve at 
least 1mm bigger than the finished shaft’s width. 



7 1 try to keep the reamer centred while opening up 
the new sleeve and periodically check how far the 
original peg shaft fits inside. The fit should be nice and 
snug all the way to the collar. 



8 1 plane off the corners of the replacement shaft 
to make an even-sided octagon, as if I’m making 
a soundpost. I also check that the diameter stays 
consistent all the way down the stock. Still working 
with my plane, I knock off the corners of the octagon 
until I end up with an evenly faceted dowel. Using G2 
epoxy glue, I epoxy the old peg shaft into its new and 
improved sheathing, and let the peg dry overnight. 


I carefully shape the new shaft down to fit into the 
pegbox. Since I have already taken care to make the peg 
centred in the stock, it shouldn’t be too difficult for me to 
shape the peg and keep it centred. Using dry soap on the peg 
shaft helps me avoid tear-out on the new shaft. The first pass 
with the peg shaper is the roughest but it gets easier later on. 

Finally, I shape the peg to its finished size and fit it into 
the pegbox with minimal reaming. 0 






The finished peg 


NEXT MONTH 

Arnold Schnitzer 
on repairing divots 
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A Full Range of Violin Titanium Accessories 




Titanium Tail Guts 


Titanium Wire with Kevlar Core 



Titanium Chinrest Clamps Titanium Fine Tuners 

All Kinds of Chinrest Clamps for Vrolin & Viola Two Styles of Fine Tuners & Fittings 
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ALL PHOTOS COURTESY GRZEGORZ BOBAK 


Lutherie 


] MY SPACE [ 

A peek into lutherie workshops around the world 



LUTHIER 

GRZEGORZ BOBAK 

LOCATION 
Nowy Targ, Poland 


N owy Targ is a small town between the Gorce 
and Tatra Mountains of southern Poland. 
There used to be a violin making college 
here, where my father Jan learnt the trade, 
and there are still many luthiers based here and in 
neighbouring Zakopane. Also, the forests around the town 
used to be a great source of wood for carving - until the 
1980s, when the land was designated a national park. 
Jan set up the workshop in 1987 and I’ve been running 
the business since 1998. I’ve been working here with my 
father and my brother Maciek since I finished my 
studies at the Chicago School of Violin Making. 

Our workspace takes up a total of 60 sq m, divided 
into four rooms. There are three large south-facing 
windows, but we actually prefer not to have too much 
natural light from outside, particularly when doing fine, 
accurate carving. Using desk lamps allows us to see the 
instrument outlines and edges more clearly. That said, 

I have the bench in the window, on the left-hand side 
of the picture, while Jan has the one on the right. 

There are several measuring tools on the board above 
Jan’s bench, but to be honest. I’m pretty ambivalent 
about them. Obviously I make an effort to follow the 
relevant dimensions that determine the comfort of the 
musician, but I always say that my favourite device is 
the eye. I believe that the more a luthier makes use of 
a ruler, the more they’re limiting themselves, especially 
in terms of style. It’s how instruments can lose their 
distinctive character. 

My favourite tool in the workshop is the knife on 
the left side of my bench. It feels like a direct extension 
of my hand; it gives me a sense of freedom as well as 
confidence. It also allows me to maintain precision in 
my craftsmanship while I keep my working speed 
relatively high. 0 
INTERVIEW BY CHRISTIAN LLOYD 


Nigel Kennedy has a house 50 miles from Nowy 
Targ and I’ve studied his 1735 ‘Lafont’ Guarneri 
‘del Gesu’ many times. I’ve been working on 
this copy for him for years. It’s almost ready. 



This is the seal of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, which 
I started stamping on some of my instruments in 2000. 
One of these, made in America, was bought by a Belgian 
violist who concluded that the seal was left by over- 
zealous customs officials. I didn’t correct his mistake. 
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The viola I’m currently working on based on a Guarneri 
model and I think it’s horribly ugly; the f-holes look 
like a run-over frog and the scroll appears more like 
ram’s horns. I don’t think I’ve ever seen a truly 
beautiful viola that also has a perfect sound. 


Right Through the door on the 
right is our showroom, which 
tends to become cluttered 
very quickly with needless and 
bizarre objects. Consequently, 
we see our customers virtually 
anywhere but here. 


I gave these wooden callipers to my dad a few years ago, with the 


The aquarium is an essential part of 


words: Absolute accuracy and exact measurements are the key to 


the workshop! When I look at it I’m 


Polish violin making’ - mocking the Communist slogans of the 


reminded of a song from the him 


1960s and 70s, which he remembers well! 


Arizona Dream: ‘The fish doesn’t think. 


because the fish knows everything.’ 
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ASK The experts 


Choosing a new tailpiece brings up a host of questions, fronn the nnatehal used to the weight 
and shape. What kinds of things do players need to bear in nnind? 



After a decade of not playing my violin, I decided to get it out of the attic and see if it was still 
in good working order. I can see that the strings need replacing, but there’s also a large, ugly- 
looking crack in the tailpiece. Not knowing much about violins or the purpose of the tailpiece. 
I’m wondering how I should go about selecting a replacement. Does the kind of wood make 
a difference? What about the weight of the tailpiece, and does it matter if it comes with fine 
tuners? Do you have any advice when it comes to fitting the tailpiece for the first time? 


JACK PRITCHARD, NEWPORT, WALES 



TED WHITE 


If your tailpiece is cracked, my advice is to replace it 
immediately. It may fail unexpectedly and will probably 
cause buzzing or other unwanted sounds. 

As to the function of the tailpiece, it seems to have 
evolved by trial and error into a kind of filter helping to 
even out the sound of the instrument. The tailpiece, 
afterlengths and tail-gut act like a mass suspended on 
springs and they resonate in a variety of ways. This 
behaviour interacts with the resonances of the instrument. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

As every instrument is unique, there will 
be a trial-and-error ritual of changing 
tailpieces until you find the best fit 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


through coupling. A good example of a strong instrument 
resonance is the wolf note, typically around C-C sharp on 
the violin. Many high-quality tailpieces show a resonance 
of similar pitch. Given that the tailpiece cannot produce 
sound, this matching of pitches helps tame the wolf by 
absorbing some of the instrument body’s resonance into 
the vibration of the tailpiece. 

A second effect of the tailpiece relates to the choice 
of wood. Different woods display different material 
properties. One of these - elasticity (or stiffness) - governs 
how the tailpiece will vibrate at higher frequencies. While 
these effects are far less clear than the mass effect above, 
different woods will affect the instrument’s sound. 
Unfortunately, as every instrument is unique it becomes 
a trial-and-error ritual of changing tailpieces until you 
find the best fit. Unless you are looking to get the very 
best out of an instrument, this is probably not worth it. 

So selecting a tailpiece presents some interesting 
options. Weight is certainly the largest consideration. 

I would not recommend anything over twelve grams for 
a violin and to have only a single light fine tuner on the 
E string. Pernambuco is the stiffest wood, followed by 
ebony, rosewood and boxwood. Finally, consult 
a good violin maker or shop for the best advice 
on an individual instrument. 

Ted White is a Canadian violin maker whose tailpieces 
are available at www.arbutusacoustics.com 
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ASK r/ffi" EXPERTS 



I Do you have a question about string 
playing, teaching or making? 

Email us at thestrad@thestrad.com 

Answers are also published at 

www.thestrad.com 




DAVID FOLLAND 


THOMAS DUNN 


Violin tailpieces are available in a seemingly overwhelming 
variety of woods, metals and composites, and each of these 
materials can have a significant effect on the sound of your 
violin. While the optimal tailpiece material may vary 
depending on the violin, a good-quality wooden tailpiece 
made from ebony, pernambuco or occasionally boxwood is 
what the majority of players, in most cases, will prefer. The 
ideal weight for a tailpiece will also vary depending on the 
instrument, but more often than not a heavier tailpiece 
made from denser wood will be preferred. 

The effect of built-in tuners on sound is minimal, but 
putting four metal-post tuners on a tailpiece will result in 
a significant amount of weight closer to the bridge end. 
This may or may not be desirable, as changing the tailpiece 
weight and also the distribution of weight along the length 
of the tailpiece can change an instruments ‘B1+ mode’ 
(which is a strong body frequency). This change could 
reduce or eliminate a wolf note, or it could cause a wolf 
note to appear. Changing the length of the tailpiece, or the 
distance from the end of the tailpiece to the bridge, will 
also change the B1+ mode with possibly the same results. 

For a first-time fitting I would suggest an ebony tailpiece 
with a length of 108-1 10mm. The distance between the 
string slots shouldn’t be too narrow: 30-32mm between the 
outer slots is good. Make adjustments so that the D string’s 
afterlength (the length of the string behind the bridge) is 
tuned to an A when plucked. This will be about 52mm. 

This tailpiece and set-up should get you a considerable way; 
the rest will come with experimenting and adjustment. 
David Folland is a luthier based in Northfield, 

MN, US: ivwmfqllan^ 


When it comes to selecting a tailpiece there are four 
variables to consider: sound production, aesthetics, 
usability and cost. There are no hard and fast rules here 
- you should find what is best for your instrument. 
Installation of a tailpiece is simple: the strings loop on 
one side and the tail-gut ties to the other. I personally 
favour a nylon tail-gut as opposed to natural gut or Kevlar, 
because it is easy to adjust. The length of the tail-gut can 
be an important factor in sound production. The typical 
correct’ length of tail-gut puts the tailpiece at a distance of 
5-7mm from the saddle, but each instrument is unique, 
so it’s necessary to experiment to find the ‘sweet spot’. 

An instrument fitted with almost any tailpiece 
currently available will produce sound at a level sufficient 
for the casual user. Typically, a lightweight tailpiece 
produces better sound than a heavy one, but geometry 
is also important. For a concert violinist who is looking 
for a way to improve the tone of their instrument, I would 
recommend a tailpiece with low weight and an angled 
profile that increases the afterlength of the strings, which 
changes the balance of the harmonic overtones. This 
causes an increase in the fullness of the lower strings 
and an increase in projection across all the strings. 

Fine tuners can be a good aid, but they add mass to the 
tailpiece and often change the string’s afterlength, causing 
a reduction in sound. Some tailpiece models have built-in 
tuners. Last but not least, you should select a tailpiece that 
fits your goals for your violin and for yourself as a player, 
and which is within your price range. % 

Thomas Dunn is a physicist and violin maker based 
in Fort Plain, NY, US: yuiviv.jrirszm 
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Teaching & Playing 


MASTERCLASS 



RAINER MOOG 

SOLOISTAND TEACHER ATTHE HOCHSCHULE FUR MUSIK KOLN, GERMANY 


Brahms's Viola Sonata in F minor op.1 20 no.1 

A revisit to the original score for clarinet reveals some 
alterations that may be better left unchanged 


B rahms had decided to make the op. 1 1 1 G major 
String Quintet his last work, perhaps owing to a 
series of personal losses in 1880s. But not long 
afterwards, at the age of 57, he met the principal 
clarinettist of Germany’s Meiningen Gourt Orchestra, 
Richard Miihlfeld. Miihlfeld’s artistry impressed him so 
much that he composed four major works for him between 
1891 and 1894: the Trio op. 1 14 (with cello and piano), 
the Quintet op. 1 1 5 (with string quartet) and the two 
piano-accompanied sonatas op. 120. 

Doubtless with an eye to increasing sales, all these were 
published with a viola version as an alternative to the 
clarinet. In the Trio and Quintet both parts are almost 
identical, but in the sonatas there are octave changes, added 
double-stops and rewritten passagework. The arrangements 
were apparently made by a staff copyist and corrected by 
Brahms (the viola manuscript is at the Brahms Archive in 
Hamburg), but the composer was never completely happy. 
In a letter to Joseph Joachim, he laments that the sonatas 
sound clumsy and unsatisfying’ on the viola. 

Viola players should look closely at the clarinet versions 
and decide whether to keep to the composer-sanctioned 
viola arrangements or go back to the clarinet originals. 
Many changes were probably made to spare the violist from 
playing in high positions for long stretches, but they distort 
the thematic material and alter the interplay between the 
viola and the piano. With today’s technical standards, there 
is no reason for perpetuating those concessions. 


Throughout the sonatas I keep mainly to the higher pitch 
of the clarinet versions. One exception is at the beginning 
of the F minor Sonata, where the first phrase has its own 
logic and works well at both the higher and the lower 
octaves. I wouldn’t willingly give up the warm, dark 
sound of the viola’s G and G strings here (example 1). 

A characteristic of both sonatas is Brahms’s use of wide 
intervals in legato phrases, and this must be brought out; 
the listener should feel the distance. I am strictly against a 
safety first’, one-position fingering. Allow the music to ebb 
away at the end of the phrase in bar 16. 

I switch to the clarinet version for the passage starting in 
bar 26. Here it’s not just a matter of choosing which octave 
to play in: as shown in example 2, the actual notes in bars 
29 and 30 were changed in the viola part for no apparent 
reason, and not for the better. In their original form the 
arpeggios end on the same note as the piano, which plays 
an embellished form of the main theme. The final crotchet 
(J ) of each arpeggio in the viola part (as with the clarinet) 
falls under a slur, with a staccato dot - analogous to the 
crotchet in the piano tune. This should be the softest note, 
so don’t accentuate it. 

I play the broken 5th in bar 40 across the strings and, 
for contrast, its repetition two bars later on the D string 
with an expressive portamento (example 3). I stay on the 
D string until the first beat of bar 46, in order to save 
the brighter colour of the A string for the new motif. 


EXAMPLE 1 Let the wide intervals sing out, and don’t accentuate the final note of the phrase in bar 16 

Allegro appassionato n 
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marked dolce. Often one hears the crotchets on the 
down-beat of bars 49 and 51 slurred to the preceding 
quavers (J^), but I see no reason to change Brahms’s 
meticulous phrasing. Accentuate the down-beat in the 
new motif starting at bar 53, marked ben marcato. 

Be sure to observe the semiquaver (i^) rest, and adjust 
the bowing so that the lowest note of the arpeggios in 
bars 62, 64 and 66 comes on a down bow. This helps it 
to be heard in spite of the lower register (example 4). 


From bar 68 there begins a canon between piano and 
viola that must be brought out clearly. Conclude the 
phrase in bars 71 and 72 without adjusting your 
dynamic to the piano’s accents. In the corresponding 
passage of the recapitulation from bar 184, start the 
phrase at the original high pitch - D flat^ - to avoid 
breaking the descending line at bar 189. This change of 
octave is the kind of thing that prompted Brahms to 
proclaim the viola version of op. 120 unsatisfying’! > 


• 

EXAMPLE 2 I play the clarinet version from bar 26, here marked with my preferred fingerings and bowings 



EXAMPLE 3 For contrast, try playing the broken 5th in bar 40 across the strings, then staying on the D string from bars 42 to 46 
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• 

EXAMPLE 4 Take note of the semiquaver rest in bar 61, and play the third beats of bars 62, 64 and 66 on down bows to help ensure that they are audible 
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But there is one change that I find very convincing: the 
clarinet has a crotchet on the first beat of bar 94, which 

in the viola part was replaced by a crotchet rest (example 5). 
It isn’t certain whose idea this was - Brahms’s or the 
copyist’s - but I find the rest more satisfactory because it 
increases suspense before the impending key change. I play 
this passage at the higher octave, with a portamento up the 
A string in bar 92; for the pianissimo repetition I play 
across the strings. Similarly, I break the slur in bars 102-3 
but play the subsequent pianissimo in one bow and on the 
D string, to maximise the contrast in colour. I stay on the 
D string for the next passage, which I start mezzo piano to 
give leeway for a long diminuendo. 

Another frustrating change can be found in the passage 
from bar 125: the build-up collapses when its concluding 
phrases are taken down an octave. I keep to the clarinet 
part here, as I do for the embellished beginning of the 


recapitulation (example 6): the last quavers of bars 139 
(A flat) and 14 1 (D flat) are thematically crucial, but the 
viola version omits them. Similarly, the build-up from 
bar 195 should be allowed its climax by playing bars 199 
and 200 an octave up. I underline the lightening up into 
F major in bar 207 by sliding up to the A natural on the 
C string. For the lead into the coda (example 7) I again 
choose the clarinet version in bars 214-220 (both versions 
are identical from there on). Enjoy the high C in bar 216 
with a heartfelt portamento. Play the last phrase of all on 
the D string with the slightest of fermatas on the dotted 
crotchet in bar 23 1 , followed by the three quavers a tempo. 

Second movement 

The main motif of the second movement comes five 
times, and we must find five varying ways to shape it. 
Play the first, marked poco forte, on the A string; > 


• 

EXAMPLE 5 Try omitting the C at the beginning of bar 94, in accordance with the original clarinet version 




espress. 



EXAMPLE 6 I reintroduce the A flat and D flat as the final quavers of bars 139 and 141, as written in the clarinet part, because they form a crucial part of the theme 


138 Cl. espress. 
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• 

EXAMPLE 7 Play a heartfelt portamento on the high C in bar 216 
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Inspiring string players 

The new Bowed Strings Syllabus features an exciting 
selection of pieces for Violin, Viola, Cello and Double Bass. 


Bowed 

Strings 

Syllabus 

20 - 16-2019 


Find out more at: 

www.abrsm.org/bowedstrings 


#ABR5Mstrings 



Great Flair and 
Brilliance, An 
Easy, Natural 
Technique, 
No Fuss” 
— Strings 


Contact: Musiciannews@nyc.rr.com 

' Web Site: wvvw.chinkim.com 


TURNER VIOyNS 


This Month 

A fine cello bow by 
Francois Xavier Tourte 
c. 1800 


1-5 Lily Grove, 

Beeston, NOTTINGHAM 

NG9 IQL 

Tel: 01 15 943 0333 

Also at 

16 Hanover Square, Mayfair 
LONDON W IS IHT 
BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 
Tel: 07S31 265272 
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EXAMPLE 8 Vary your sound by using different fingerings and strings each time the two-bar connecting passage and main motif of the second movement occur 
V 



• 

EXAMPLE 9 This is the most expressive phrase in the second movement. Play it on the D string 




EXAMPLE 11 Use the diminuendo in bars 65 and 66 to highlight the rinforzato at bar 67 
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• 

EXAMPLE 12 To emphasise the notes of bar 59 in the fourth movement, I break the slur into three 



then you can do the dolce repetition on the D string. 
The two connecting bars also come twice in the 
movement: first in bars 1 1-12 (example 8) and again in 
bars 59-60. Use different fingerings to give contrast: 
play once with a portamento and once staying in 
position, with the first note stopped or as a harmonic. 


For the demisemiquavers (^) in bars 17-18 and 
elsewhere, the separate notes should sound like legato. 

Use an open sound in first position for the dotted motif 
in bar 24, then play its repetition in bar 26 almost non- 
espressivo. I recommend a change of string between bars 
28 and 29 to emphasise the subito piano at the end of 
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Play an octave higher to avoid 
a yodel-like change of register 



the crescendo. In bar 30 I do a portamento between the E 
and the F sharp to emphasise this phrase s special quality; 

I break the slurs in bars 31-32, then play the two following 
pianissimo bars with one bow for each. The phrase starting 
in bar 35 is the most intensely expressive in the whole 
movement (example 9), and I play it on the D string. 

When the main theme returns in the lower octave in 
bar 49, marked piano espressivo, play mezzo piano or even 
mezzo forte and enjoy your violas full, dark sound. Resist 
crescendoing into bar 58: the phrase continues in the 
piano, so there is no need. In bar 72, the viola stays in 
pianissimo although the piano crescendos; the pianist must 
be careful. Play the last phrase as softly as you dare. 

IbirdjTioye 

I like the third movement to follow almost attacca\ the last 
note of the Andante fades away and rises again as the 
up-beat of the Allegretto. This up-beat can be stretched a 
little to give the sound time to grow. The whole movement 
has to be both boorish and elegant; the pianist must be 
discreet. Be sure to make a difference between the accents 
in bars 3-4 (on the second beat) and those in bars 7-8 (on 
the first beat); respect the slur in bar 23, which is all too 
often broken for ease of bowing. To break it nullifies the 
difference between this bar and the next, in which the third 
beat functions as an up-beat. 

In bar 29 the viola version has a new melodic shape. 

I cant see the reason for this and prefer the clarinet line 
(example 10). Play the quavers starting in bar 34 an octave 
higher to avoid the yodel-like change of register in bar 35, 
then give the dotted crotchets in bars 41-42 a nice lilt. 

Think of the dotted minims (J ) from bar 47 as bell 
strokes: don’t play them tenuto but let each of them fade 
away. Later on, make sure that both you and the pianist 
observe the diminuendos in bars 65 and 66 (example 11), 
in order to highlight the rinforzato of bar 67 better. 
Differentiate between stronger pairs of bars (67-68 and 
71-72) and dolce bars (69-70 and 73-74); play the latter 
pianissimo, then build up from bar 75. Even if you break 
the longer slur in bars 79-80, make the two bars sound 
as one, separate from the one-bar slurs before and after. 

Fourth movement 

I play the opening fanfares in bars 4-7 an octave higher 
than written for viola, to prepare better for the main theme 
in bar 8. Beware the unexpected accent on the fourth beat 
of bar 1 1. In bar 28, crescendo so that the piano doesn’t 


cover you. In my experience few pianists can play the 
second subject with a real legato. It helps to take it slightly 
slower both times it appears, so I prepare it with a little 
ritenuto in bar 41 . Play the big tune from bar 46 on the 
A string, underlining the expressiveness of the diminished 
intervals. Speed up unobtrusively in the two bars preceding 
the leggiero figure that starts in bar 54, which should be in 
the original tempo (example 12). Be sure to distinguish 
whether the figure ends with a light quaver or a crotchet 
that leads on to the sforzato climax of the phrase. I break 
the slur in bar 59 for maximum emphasis. 

It can be nice to play the accompanying figure in bars 
109-110 across three strings. In the lead-in to the third 
subject (example 13), I play bar 123 assertively, bar 124 
lightly with portamento, and bar 125 strongly again. 

Walter Trampler, with whom I studied in New York, 
used to play the last three quavers that lead into the theme 
(bar 126) with a light staccato, which I rather like. 

Be careful to stress the down-beats of bars 129 and 130, 
following each with a lighter minim on the second half 
of each bar. In bar 138 I do a portamento up to the D, 
to underline the harmonic tension. 

Adopt the piano’s dynamic markings in bars 150-154, 
alternating crescendo and diminuendo. In bars 184-187 
play a solid martele on the string. The quaver in the dotted 
rhythm of bars 211-212 should feel like an up-beat, as the 
phrase continues in the piano. I play the last two arpeggios 
in first position, shifting up for the final note of each. If in 
the mood, one could add chords to the penultimate bar. % 
INTERVIEW BY CARLOS MARIA SOLARE 

Rainer Moogs CD of the Brahms viola sonatas with pianist 
Megumi Hashiba is out on the Geniun label 
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Creating a resonant cello sound 

How to draw a rich, full tone 

LYNN HARRELL 

Cello soloist and teacher at Rice University’s Shepherd School of Music, US 



• 

BORN 

New York, NY, US 

• 

STUDIED WITH 
Leonard Rose, Lev Aronson, 
Orlando Cole 

• 

TEACHES 

Conservatoire 

students 


H old your bow in a playing position, with the tip on your left wrist. Press down using 

your right forearm, wrist and first finger. Can you put the stick through the hair? Most 
students can’t do this. I can, and I’m sorry that a lot of people will just say, ‘Well, Lynn 
Harrell is a big, strong man.’ Leonard Rose could do it too, and he was an average- 
sized man with much thinner wrists and smaller hands than mine; he drew a sound that was far 
deeper, more resonant and more beautiful than I have ever drawn. Once in a lesson I asked if 
I could walk around him to try to see how he was doing it. The one thing I could see was that 
he was totally relaxed, despite the amount of pressure he was putting on the string. So I said, 

‘Mr Rose, can I pick up the tip of the bow while you’re playing forte?’ And that bow was really 
stuck on the string, but it wasn’t constricting the vibrations at all, so I realised that there are subtle 
ways to coax the string into vibrating widely and ferociously without constricting it. 

When we apply pressure to the bow, the stick bends more and more, the hair gets tighter and 
more inert, and the string is less free from the hair and the rosin gripping it. This makes the 
sound tighter, thinner and constipated. If the right-hand first-finger pressure is released then the 
sound will be more like an open-stringed plucked sound where the string is as free as possible. 

Everything in a player’s capacity to make the string freer can be commended. The only way 
to feel those subtle differences is to have a well-developed apparatus of first finger, wrist, 
forearm and the muscles along the right side of the spine. 


EXERCISES 


BUILDING STRENGTH 

To play the cello requires more physical effort than 
the viola or violin. Consequently cellists need to 
develop their muscles in a slow and systematic way, 
to avoid tendonitis and muscle strain in the hands. 

My teacher Lev Aronson, a student of 
Piatigorsky, used to get me to do the following 
exercise. At first I didn’t have the strength in my 
hand to sustain the sound all the way to the tip, 
so I had to speed up around halfway. 

• Play one note very close to the bridge, without 
scratching or crunching. Aim for each stroke to last 
around 30 seconds, and in the last 5 seconds see if 
the sound is as pure as it was at the beginning of the 
stroke. If not, try 20 seconds. 


• Practise this until your hand and forearm start to 
get tired, go on a little longer, then rest for a few 
moments. Then begin again, as though you were 
on a weight-training or running programme. 

• Gradually build up so you can do at least 45-50 
seconds in one bow, as close to the bridge as 
possible, as slowly as possible, over all four strings. 

Train your muscles until they are strong enough to 
be relaxed while drawing a full-bodied sound. 
Eventually the arm will be able to move with a 
tremendous amount of friction and more flexibility. 

USING THE BACK MUSCLES 

Most cellists who don’t have the fullest and 
deepest resonating tone don’t use their back. 
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• Move the cello out in front of you and twist it round 
so that your chest is facing the instruments ribs. 
Straighten your right arm to put the bow on the string. 

• Turn your torso and bring back your right shoulder 
to pull the bow across the string with a full sound. 

When we pull the bow from the frog to the tip and 
back, it should be from our large back muscles and as 
little as possible from the smaller right pectoral muscle, 
right elbow, wrist, forearm or first finger. If all those can 
be held steady while the stroke is initiated from the 
back, the sound will be markedly better. 

RELAXATION 

Making a good sound requires total freedom of the 
right arm. It is fundamental that you feel how the 
string is vibrating, how much you are pulling the bow 
and where you are playing between the bridge and the 
fingerboard, in a state of complete relaxation. To show 
the importance of staying relaxed, try the following: 

• Play down bow after down bow on an open string, 
making sure you are as relaxed as possible. 

• Tighten your stomach muscles so that your voice 
sounds strained when you speak. Try to draw your bow 
fluidly, and notice how much less full the sound is. 

• Relax your stomach muscles again and feel how it 
affects the way your arm flows. 


Making a good sound requires 
total freedom of the right arm 



VIBRATO 

Vibrato keeps the sound healthy, free and vibrant. Try 
the following by playing a two-octave scale at J = 80 , 
first in the lower half of the bow, then the upper half 
with the same volume at double the speed. 

• With a relaxed left hand, play without vibrato, 
using not very much right-arm weight. 

• Press a little harder with the bow and introduce 
a narrow vibrato. 

• Now use an exaggerated, wide vibrato and see 
how much more weight you can introduce with the 
right arm. 

If the vibrato is broad, one can press much harder 
with the bow than if the vibrato is narrow. So if one 
uses an exaggerated, wide vibrato but then plays 
forcefully with the bow, one will find that the 
vibrato does not sound nearly as wide. 


REPERTOIRE 


When were playing scales, were thinking about the 
physicalities of string-playing technique. Working 
on a beautiful piece of music can help us to get away 
from that and relax us. Bloch’s Schelomo is a 
wonderful piece because originally it was conceived 
for a singer, before Bloch decided to make it an 
instrumental work. The tonal requirements for 
colour, resonance and power are above average, 
and there are virtually no virtuosic bow manoeuvres. 
A piece that’s a little easier is Faure’s Elegie, where we 


can practise a strong tone in the first part and use less 
friction in the middle section. 

Orchestral excerpts are another good way to work on 
sound. They are more musically and tonally demanding 
than any etude. If we’re relaxed and playing proper 
music, the complications and the relationship of all the 
muscles in our hands, arms and back become focused 
and well-balanced. Brahms is particularly useful 
because he uses the deep, resonant qualities of the cello 
so much. Try practising the following examples: > 


• 

EXAMPLE 1 Work on producing a beautiful tone throughout this singing melody 


Adagio non troppo 


Brahms Symphony no.2, second movement 
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EXAMPLE 2 Concentrate on moving your bow fluidly, without bulges on the bow changes 


POCO allegretto Brahms Symphony no.3, third movement 



espress. 


EXAMPLE 3 Use your back muscles to help your bow flow through the legato phrases 


Andante (J = 84) 


Brahms Piano Concerto no.2, third movement 



EXAMPLE 4 The rest of the orchestra stops to leave the cellos by themselves here, so practise producing a full, strong sound 


Wagner Rienzi Overture 
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IN YOUR 

Warm up by playing relaxed bows on open 
strings, enjoying the instrument’s sound. 
Make sure there is nothing on your mind 
that will affect your muscles - you shouldn’t 
be thinking, ‘This is so boring!’ If that’s not 
possible, play long tones with fingered notes 
instead, and work on vibrato. 

When working on tone production, 

I used to make myself practise lyrical 
passages on the C string one day, G the 
next, and D after that. I would then spend 
two days working on the A string because it 
is the thinnest, like the E on the violin, and 
the string from which it is most difficult to 
get a full, vibrant sound. Playing up high 
also requires more work, because it puts the 
left hand at a disadvantage: the side of the 


PRACTICE 

instrument is in the way, and our vibrato 
needs to be free even though we have to 
press down much harder with each finger. 
The balance has to be much more exact 
the closer the left hand gets to the bow. 

Heifetz said you should never spend 
more than 20 minutes practising something 
that is very difficult and requires great 
patience. That is because the moment you 
start becoming negative or frustrated, it’s 
better to go on to something else. Each time 
you return to the problem you can make a 
little progress - perhaps three or four times 
a day. If it’s something really knotty that 
doesn’t seem to be making progress, let 
yourself sleep on it. It is essential to remain 
focused and in a positive frame of mind. 


NOTES FOR TEACHERS 


Students who like to focus on exercises tend 
to analyse subtleties in the physical aspects 
of playing so much that they forget about 
the music. With these students, I work on 
pieces, phrasing and expression in lessons. 

If the opposite is the case, which is more 
usual, we focus on technique. They have to 
be able to play a whole piece, including the 
difficult bits - they can’t just play the 


expressive parts. If they have a very short 
fuse I’ll get them to focus on a technical 
challenge for a few minutes, then play 
something expressive, then we’ll return to 
technique. It’s like getting a child to do 
homework: you tell them to work for 20 
minutes, then reward them with a game of 
catch before getting them to do more. 0 
INTERVIEW BY PAULINE HARDING 


STUDIES 


Sevcfk’s 40 
Variations 
op.3 highlight 
the motions 
that are 
required from the fingers, the 
wrist, the arm and the flow of 
the bow. This is important for 
developing bow technique. 

Piatti’s High 
School of 
Cello Playing 

contains 
several 
slow studies that are 
useful for working on 
tone - certainly more so 
than Popper, who focuses 
mainly on the left hand. 
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@ New York 



CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY OF LINCOLN CENTER 

KAPLAN PENTHOUSE 7 MAY 201 5 

Although Paul Lansky’s Hop for violin and marimba 
grooved well at the Kaplan Penthouse, highlighting 
the stellar playing of percussionist Ian David 
Rosenbaum, violinist Yura Lee seemed not to know 
the part well. The Amphion Quartet followed with 
Augusta Read Thomas’s Invocations, which sounded 
a bit frantic and never quite settled. However, the 
Quartet lived up to expectations as the evening 
continued, with a superb performance of David 
Philip Hefti’s Monumentum — the US premiere. 

The piece opened with percussive and angular 
phrases, which the group successfully transformed 
into a sustained ocean of sound and colour as the 
piece developed. The ensemble (a string sextet) was 
led well by Katie Hyun of Amphion but the cellists - 
Mihai Marcia of Amphion and guest Jan Vogler - 
truly stood out with their expressive playing. 

Lutoslawski’s Sacher Variation was played well by 
Vogler after the interval, and was followed by Yevgeniy 
Shariat’s Quartet no. 2 ‘Moth’, which was written for 


the Amphion Quartet and performed stunningly. 

A sensitive and sensual opening gave way to a 
dramatic, driving middle section and the Quartet’s 
forceful yet precise playing captured the intent of 
the piece. Hyun’s solos emerged with sweetness and 
a captivating beauty, and the ending of the piece was 
powerful and heartfelt. The final work, Andy Akiho’s 
LIgNEouS 1 for marimba, two violins, viola and cello, 
was fun, filled with tremendous energy and drive. 

LEAH HOLLINGSWORTH 


CASALS TRIO 

WEILL RECITAL HALL 1 2 MAY 201 5 

Nothing but admiration should be showered on 
groups performing music by living composers, even 
when - as in this case - the results are a bit mixed. 

In this concert sponsored by Parma Recordings, the 
Casals Trio (cellist Ovidiu Marinescu, violinist Sylvia 
Ahramjian and pianist Anna Kislitsyna) began with 
thoughtful recent works by Osias Wilenski, Diane 
Jones and John A. Carollo. But this well-intentioned 
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Reviews of recordings are now free to browse 
online www.thestrad.com/reviews 


first half suffered from recurring intonation problems 
from the strings that made it difficult to comment 
on the composers’ efforts in a helpful way. 

Things improved after the interval, with Robert 
Fleisher’s ingenious Ma mere for solo cello, using 
only the cello line from ‘Jeux de vagues’, the central 
section of Debussy’s La mer. It was surprising to 
hear that the cello line by itself conjured up the 
orchestration of the entire piece, helped by the rich, 
throaty timbre of Marinescu’s instrument, and also 
served to highlight the crucial role of the cello in 
Debussy’s original. 

Nicholas Anthony Ascioti’s Adirondack Tableau 
showed the trio on firmer ground, especially in the 
rhythmic demands of the concluding ‘Browns Tract’. 
Brian Noyes’s substantial Piano Trio (‘in the spirit of 
Ave maris Stella) was inspired by Peter Maxwell 
Davies; at the end of the journey, the large audience 
responded with warmth and generosity. 

BRUCE HODGES 


LONGLEASH 

BENZAQUEN HALL 18 MAY 201 5 

This may be the sole occasion in which a review 
begins with a reference to the Body Shop, but in 
Sai Ballare? (2013-15), composer Lisa Streich asks 
for a specific bath sponge, with which the cellist 
brushes the strings to create an unearthly plinking 
sound. Elsewhere, John Popham and Pala Garcia 
(cello and violin respectively) of the piano trio 
Longleash manoeuvred their bows - often barely 
grazing the fingerboard - over the ghostly keyboard 
notes of pianist Renate Rohlfing. 

In Clara lannotta’s II colore delLombra (2010), 
muffled gong-like thuds in the piano (with putty 
affixed to some of its strings) underpinned the violin 
and cello, the latter in a parade of harmonics and 
dagger-like spiccato strokes. Sustained lines and 
more harmonics were at the heart of Yukiko 
Watanabe’s beautiful ver_flies_sen (2012), a study in 
the blurring of memory. And in Passing Through, 
Staying Put (2011) by Christopher Trapani, some 
lovely unison glissandos were followed by pointed 
pizzicatos, tumbling together in the hands of this 
expert young trio (founded in 2013). 

In this programme of music by composers born 
in the 1980s, a little more variation in the repertoire 
might have been welcome - in many pieces, the 
techniques were similar - but there was no denying 
the meticulous and subtle musicianship on display. 



A rapt audience, with nary a cough in the Benzaquen 
Hall acoustic, only added to the evening’s enjoyment. 

BRUCE HODGES 


EMERSON QUARTET, PAUL NEU BAUER (VIOLA) 
COLIN CARR (CELLO) 

ALICE TULLY HALL 19 MAY 201 5 

Although perhaps a strange work with which to 
open a concert, Lowell Liebermann’s String Quartet 
no. 5 op. 126, a New York premiere, demonstrated 
that no emotional depths or technical challenges are 
too great for the Emerson Quartet. The Liebermann 
is quite an intense piece, with a haunting opening 
(and precisely played ponticello), an exquisitely 
beautiful middle section, plenty of terror and drama, 
and a final coda that was breathtaking in beauty and 
pain, particularly in the first violin melody. The dark 
colours of violist Lawrence Dutton’s playing were 
especially poignant and appropriate. 

Mozart’s cheery E flat major String Quintet K614 
followed. While the performance was jovial enough, it 
was slightly heavy-handed and intonation from first 
violinist Eugene Drucker was sub-par, especially in the 
higher registers (and particularly jarring after the stellar 
playing of the Liebermann). The first violin/first viola 
duet in the minuet was well balanced and quite lovely, 
and overall cellist Paul Watkins sounded fantastic. 

Tchaikovsky’s rousing Souvenir de Florence closed 
both the programme and the 2014-15 Chamber 
Music Society season, and this particular ensemble did 
a spectacular job of making room for each voice in a 
piece that is often too loud and thickly textured. The 
lovely solo moments for each instrument were well 
heard and well played, and some of Philip Setzer’s 
violin solos stood out as the most artistic and 
interesting playing of the evening. 

LEAH HOLLINGSWORTH 
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LISA BATIASHVILI (VIOLIN) 

STAATSKAPELLE BERLIN/DANIEL BARENBOIM 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 21 APRIL 201 5 

From the quiet, suspenseful opening it was evident 
that this would be an utterly unhackneyed 
performance of Tchaikovsky s timeworn Violin 
Concerto, and Lisa Batiashvili s entry made good on 
the promise: sweet, quite simply done and swiftly 
sung. The stress, unusually, was on the score’s sunny 
D major, unburdened by cliches of idiom or the 
difficult circumstances of the concerto’s composition 
(written as it was in the wake of the composer’s 
disastrous marriage). The Staatskapelle Berlin is an 
opera orchestra first and foremost, as its sections and 
soloists reminded us in every bar, staying quiet and 
compact to support Batiashvili at stage left, yet 
listening and responding to her as if she were 
Onegins Tatyana at her desk. 

Imagery sprang to mind with rare but natural 
sense, given that Tchaikovsky is the least abstract’ 
of composers: soloist and orchestra made a musing 
interior dialogue from the first movement, then 
a scene with forest murmurs for the Canzonetta, 
which drew to a close with a wind chorale, where 
Barenboim’s Wagnerian expertise came to the fore to 
pan cinematically from country church back to the 
ballroom finale. Batiashvili moved easily between 
aristocratic waltz and rustic trepak, springing off 
the D string with some stylish portamento and 
dancing through the repeated figures towards 
a climax of unabashed virtuosity. It was a revelatory 
interpretation, one that made me smile with 


pleasure at the memory long after the second half’s 
Straussian assault on Elgar’s Second Symphony. 

PETER QUANTRILL 


VIENNA PIANO TRIO 

WIGMOREHALL 28 APRIL 201 5 

The Vienna Piano Trio opened with an elegant 
performance of Mozart’s C major Trio K548, full of 
rhythmic poise and subtlety. The central Andante 
cantabile, despite its forward fiow, was full of space, 
its melodies almost languid, and the finale was witty. 

By the end of Turina’s First Piano Trio the audience 
was well acquainted with its last-movement Sonate, 
restarted as first a violin string and then a cello string 
broke: ‘This has never, ever, happened before,’ said 
pianist Stefan Mendl. This attractive, colourful work 
deserves to get out more often. After the stark string 
duet which opens the first movement, followed by 
gloomy treading piano and an airily performed 
fugue, the second-movement theme and variations 
were delightful and idiosyncratic, with hints of 
Seville showing through in melodic fragments and 
characteristic rhythms. The players brought suave 
playing to the jaunty finale (several times). 

Schumann’s D minor Trio had power and passion 
with constant subtle adjustments of balance keeping 
the textures clear as the music pressed forward. 

The third-movement Langsam was rich and strange, 
and the finale had a surface geniality ruffled by close 
attention to Schumann’s markings, with crescendos 
and stabbing accents. 

TIM HOMFRAY 



Rachel Podger: the 
Martha Argerich of 
the Baroque violin? 
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GIOVANNI SCAGLIONE (CELLO) 

ITALIAN CULTURAL INSTITUTE 30 APRIL 201 5 

Cellist of the Cremona Quartet, Giovanni Scaglione 
opened this solo recital with Piatti’s Capriccio op.25 
no.4, one of those finger-breaking studies cluttered 
with multiple-stopping in which the challenge 
is simply to maintain a pulse and melodic shape, 
which he did effectively enough. The purer lines 
of Bach’s First Cello Suite BWV1007 were slightly 
disfigured by snatched down bows and a thumping 
first beat of the bar but Scaglione voiced the later 
dances as if in private communion: this was the 
kind of Bach one imagines a country vicar playing 
to himself in moments of agitation. 

Scaglione’s fine ear for melody distinguished both 
the North African-tinged (1999) by Giovanni 
Sollima and the slow Spanish song of another Piatti 
study, Op.25 no.6, this one executed almost entirely 
in thumb position. It looked like child’s play 
compared with the exigent demands of Caspar 
Cassado’s Suite. There was still a tendency in the 
Prelude to hit the first beat of the bar, but the two 
dances showed a bold drive on the part of both 
composer and performer to release the instrument 
from Bachian archetypes towards a freer, more 
vernacular expression. The central Sardana jumped 
for joy, and for the long intermezzo-finale Scaglione 
found a ringing baritone in his cello to tell a story of 
exultant liberation. 

PETER QUANTRILL 


ARDEO QUARTET 

CONWAY HALL 10 MAY 201 5 

Founded in 2001, the French Ardeo Quartet has 
almost completely changed personnel since then. 
Carole Petitdemange is the only remaining founder 
member, and she now shares leadership duties with 
Mi-sa Yang, who led Mozart’s D minor Quartet 
K42 1 with sharply contoured period phrasing, 
restless physical commitment and probing ideas 
about this bold and troubling work. 

After an angst-filled scherzo came a rustic 
but spectral trio - usually a rare oasis of D major 
- underpinned by cello pizzicatos from Joelle 
Martinez (who, like Petitdemange, plays not from 
a part but from a reduction of the full score) that 
might or might not have been enhanced by 
emphatic foot-tapping. 

The corollary of this nervous intensity was manifest 
in some rhythmic insecurity and interpretative dead 
ends that mostly disappeared when Petitdemange took 
charge for Ravel’s Quartet. With no great increase in 


vibrato, the players brought Ligetian extremes of 
expression to the dusty, antique meanderings of the 
trio, the cool elegy of the Andante and the hot anger of 
the finale. 

Though more assured in detail and more coherent 
in shape, Bartok’s First Quartet retained the sense of a 
performance without a frame, the paint freshly applied 
to an untampered-with canvas. What a fascinating 
contrast in distinct personalities this ensemble presents, 
held together by violist Noriko Inoue, who is more 
physically self-effacing than her colleagues but 
no less prominent in attack. One imagines that 
rehearsals must be lively. 

PETER QUANTRILL 


RACHEL PODGER (VIOLIN) 

MEMBERS OF BRECON BAROQUE 

20TH CENTURY THEATRE 1 3 MAY 201 5 

Baroque violinist Rachel Podger doesn’t perform 
in London much, which meant that pleasure in 
her performance at Notting Hill’s 20th Century 
Theatre - a hidden gem of a venue - was fair 
guaranteed. Falling under the title ‘Baroque 
London’, the repertoire spanned from Purcell 
(born 1659) to William Boyce (died 1779), 
all of it put in context and illuminated in 
characteristically chatty and accessible illustrated 
introductions from Richard Wigmore. 

Podger brought three of her Brecon Baroque 
colleagues: violinist Pavlo Beznosiuk, who described 
a double sonata by Charles Avison - whom he has 
long championed - as music to ogle Mr Darcy by’; 
cellist (and gambist) Alison McGillivray, always 
a telling presence providing staunch underpinning 
in those often athletic Baroque bass-lines; and 
harpsichordist Marcin Swiqtkiewicz, with his 
ever-smiling demeanour, far more than a mere 
accompanist in this music. 

Podger is perhaps the Martha Argerich of 
the Baroque violin, in that she is always keen 
to turn the spotlight on her colleagues and even 
play second fiddle to Beznosiuk. When not playing 
she sat stage right, paying rapt attention to her 
friends. Her tone was sweeter than Beznosiuk’s 
more nutty-fiavoured sound but they blended 
well in the two-violin works. Handel and Purcell 
formed the concert’s backbone but there was also 
music by Geminiani (which was charming despite 
Podger’s comment, ‘Mention Geminiani to 
Baroque violinists and it’s like, “ugh!”’) and 
a teasing ground-bass encore by Nicola Matteis 
that sent us all off into the West London air with 
an irrepressible grin. 

DAVID TH REASH ER 
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JA(ZZ)SMINE RICE - VIOLIN MYSTERIES 
BACH Chaconne from Partita no. 2 
BWV1004 DINESCU Matram MEYER 
Misterioso KAUNZNER Jasmine Rice; 
Trois Nocturnes; Wintersonnenwende 
SCHNYDERThe Four Winds 
Viktoria Kaunzner (violin) 

Veit Hertenstein (viola) Sorin Creciun, 
Roman Salyutov, Wonsun Choi (piano) 
SOLO MUSICASM 220 
An unconventional album from 
a violinist with a questing mind 

This album collects together recordings 
made over several years by South 
Korea-based German violinist Viktoria 
Kaunzner: a set of works by three living 
composers, pieces and improvisations 
by Kaunzner herself, and, in a very 
different vein, the Chaconne from 
Bach’s Second Partita. The implied 
Eastern and jazz influences of the 
recording’s title permeate through to 
some of the music here but there is no 
single narrative thread (the zany 
booklet notes by Kaunzner - including 
an imagined interview with Bach - 
reveal an unconventional mind). 

Her chosen music ranges far and 
wide stylistically, from a bluesy 
four-movement work for solo violin by 
Swiss composer-saxophonist Daniel 
Schnyder to a stringent, rather 
haunting movement for violin and 
piano by Polish composer Krzysztof 
Meyer and a demanding, skittish work 
by Violeta Dinescu. Kaunzner’s own 
compositions widen the scope further. 
For example, Wintersonnenwende for 
violin, viola and twelve speaking voices 
is a beautiful set of miniature duets 
interspersed with readings of 
Japanese haiku. 

Holding together these disparate 
parts is Kaunzner’s fearless playing and 
bell-like tone, and the reverberant 
sound of the recordings. Despite some 


o 

blunt phrasing, her performance of the 
Chaconne has body and depth - 
though, for all its universality, it does 
not fit easily into this programme. 

TIM WOODALL 


O BACH Six Cello Suites BWV1007-12 

David Watkin (cello) 

RESONUSRES10147 

Watkin chooses two cellos for 
a personal tour of Bach’s Suites 

David Watkin doesn’t make the 
Suites sound easy. He does, though, 
play them with a conversational 
intimacy that suggests how, over the 
years, they have become friends to 
feel at home with rather than teachers 
to consult or monuments to admire. 
The idea of implied harmony seems 
redundant when he finds so many 
voices in the notes Bach wrote. 

The bowing of the D minor 
Courante is a small miracle of 
stopped and liquid articulation that 
creates the illusion of dancing 


partners, before they rest and talk of 
weighty matters in the Sarabande. 
There are stories everywhere, 
informed but not confined by 
theories of rhetoric or harried by a 
strict pulse: the gigues in particular 
confide and wonder, and rock back 
with the belly-laughs of a man 
comfortable in his own skin. 

Watkin is always sensitive to the 
implications of keys. He brings 
ecclesiastical grandeur to the arching 
phrases of the E flat major Suite but 
digs in and frets over the dotted 
rhythms of the C minor Allemande. 
Tempos are generally spacious, and 
expand further into the most ornately 
French of all the Suites, in D major, 
for which he switches from his lovely 
Rugeri instrument to a Brothers 
Amati violoncello piccolo. The 
Resonus recording in a small 
Edinburgh chapel is a model of 
spacious clarity, and Watkin’s own 
booklet notes are comprehensive and 
succinct. This is a very special disc. 
PETER QUANTRILL 
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BARTOK Sonata for Solo Violin 

G. BENJAMIN Three Miniatures CARTER 

Four Lauds - nos.l & 3 KURTAG Six 

Miniatures PENDERECKI Cadenza 

Tamsin Waley-Cohen (violin) 

SIGNUMSIGCD416 

Tamsin Waley-Cohen alone 

in a sequence of solo works 

The opening Chaconne of Bartok s 
adieu to music is spaciously conceived 
by Tamsin Waley-Cohen (taking 
14 minutes to the 9 of its dedicatee 
Menuhin), without the vernacular 
roughness of a player such as 
Kelemen (Hungaroton), though no 
less confrontational in the implacable 
exchanges of the ensuing Fugue. 

The thread of the third-movement 
Melodia is almost lost among a 
searching exploration of Bartok’s 
night-music labyrinth and the pulse 
of the final Presto is slightly unclear. 

It is a modernist reading and one well 
suited to the context of a recital 
which plays on the loneliness of a 
solo musician’s lot more than their 
place at the centre of attention. 

Almost all the other works here are 
brief tributes to the living or elegies 
to the dead, in which the composer 
speaks to their object of memory or 
affection with angular lines but direct 
expression. Waley-Cohen never loses 
poise but she could afford to be freer 
and more vocally spontaneous as 
Kurtag remembers Cage and Carter 
recalls Copland; she sounds more at 
home in the four-dimensional 
complexity of Benjamin’s Canon for 
his publisher Sally Cavender. Only 
the Cadenza by Penderecki feels out 
of place and over-extended, albeit 
partly redeemed by attack and 
intonation of pinpoint accuracy. 

PETER QUANTRILL 



THOMAS GOULD: LIVE IN RIGA 
BEETHOVEN Violin Concerto 
in D major op. 61 VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS The Lark Ascending 

Sinfonietta Riga/Thomas Gould (violin) 
EDITION CLASSICS EDN 1058 

Contemporary music specialist 
performs a pair of violin standards 

Thomas Gould - familiar to British 
audiences as associate leader of the 
Britten Sinfonia and leader of the yet 
more dynamic Aurora Orchestra - 
has a strong track record in 
contemporary music. In his first 
disc for the Edition Classics label, 
though, he pairs Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto with Vaughan Williams’s 
Lark Ascending. 

The sound of Sinfonietta Riga in 
this live recording is a touch dense but 
there’s no lack of warmth in the 
playing. That goes for Gould too, 
even though - lyrical as he can be, 
exploiting a sweet top end and a 
creamy middle - he could more fully 
inhabit Beethoven’s first movement. 
With characteristic adventurousness, 
Gould plays reverse-engineered 
cadenzas: transcribed for violin from 
those Beethoven provided for his 
piano-and-orchestra version of the 
Violin Concerto; in the first 
movement this draws in a theatrical 
timpani obbligato. In the second 
movement he moves easily between 
effortless chirruping and arrestingly 
delicate interior thoughts. The finale 
isn’t the most jubilant but it’s far from 
cautious. Gould’s Lark soars sweetly 
but this is not an effusive bird on 
display; rather it is one whose grace 
and elegance we admire from afar. 

Throughout, Gould’s playing is so 
lucid and polished that you wouldn’t 
believe this was a live recording. 
EDWARDBHESANIA 



METAMORPHOSES 
CORELLI Concerto grosso in D major 
op. 6 no.T KREISLER Concerto 
in C major ‘in the style of Vivaldi’ 
SCHNITTKE Suite in the Old Style (arr. 
Smietana) VIVALDI Trio Sonata op.l 
no. 12 ‘La follia’; Concerto in 
A minor for Two Violins op. 3 no. 8^ 

Pekka Kuusisto (violin)^ Artur 
Rozmyslowicz (viola) Extra Sounds 
Ensemble/Alicja Smietana (violin) 

SOLO MUSICASM 219 

Vivaldi provides the link for a collection 
showcasing old and new styles 

Alicja Smietana has inspired her 
Extra Sounds Ensemble to fashion 
a disc that has a resounding^o/V de 
vivre. Pekka Kuusisto is equally 
brilliant as her partner, delivering 
effortlessly stylish playing with a 
striking purity that is simply radiant. 
Phrasing is tastefully honed, 
ensemble absolutely exact, with a 
sensitive blending of tone that is 
reflected in the clear recording. 

Smietana’s theme of 
metamorphoses’ centres on the 
evolving nature of music via 
arrangement or pastiche, and is 
explored through a judiciously 
chosen mixture of Baroque and 
20th-century works. Vivaldi 
provides a further leitmotif, the disc 
featuring not only his variations 
on Ta follia but also Kreisler’s 
concerto paying homage to the 
Red Priest. In the latter work, the 
Andante doloroso is particularly 
expressive, its exquisite melodic line 
projected with great simplicity. The 
final item is a rhythmically charged 
and dynamic account of the A minor 
Double Concerto from Vivaldi’s 
Lestro armonico. 

Yet perhaps Schnittke’s Suite in the 
Old Style is the music that lingers 
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longest after the party has finished, 
The Russian composer’s ingenious 
and witty transformation of 1 8th- 
century idioms has a captivating 
charm, epitomised by the strongly 
rustic nuances of the opening 
Pastorale. The fourth-movement 
Fugue is clever and brilliant, well 
served by Smietana’s transparent 
arrangement. Here the ensemble 
is flawless and the solo lines 
effortlessly golden. 

JOANNE TALBOT 


DVORAK Violin Concerto in 
A minor op. 53 JANACEK Violin 
Concerto ‘The Wandering of a Little 
Soul’ SDK Fantasy in G minor 

Josef Spacek (violin) Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra/Jin Belohlavek 
SUPRAPHONSU 4182-2 
Spacek sings and dances his way 
through three Czech concertos 

Dvorak’s Violin Concerto lacks 
the sense of ease and inevitability 
that informs his very finest work. 

Like Bruch’s G minor Concerto, 
it was the result of several revisions 
and received considerable input 
from Joseph Joachim; yet whereas 
the Bruch creates the impression of 
urgent spontaneity, the Czech master 
(especially in the opening movement) 
strikes an uneasy-sounding 
compromise between concision 
and expansion. 

Josef Spacek (recorded live) creates 
a tonally unblemished, lithe sound 
on his 1855 Vuillaume, and, by 
keeping things lyrically and 
rhythmically buoyant, segues 
between Dvorak’s less than elegant 
structural interfaces with a disarming 
sleight-of-hand. The scorching 
urgency of Isaac Stern (Sony) 
and Itzhak Perlman (EMI) is 
counterpointed here by Spacek’s 
desire to keep the music singing and 
dancing with infectious vitality. 


Jin Belohlavek and the Czech 
Philharmonic sound in perfect 
accord, complementing Spacek’s 
sprightly virtuosity with deft touches 
of orchestral colour in the glowing 
acoustics of Prague’s Dvorak Hall. 

Rather than coupling the Dvorak 
with another mainstream concerto, 
Spacek opens with a beguiling 
performance of Suk’s G minor 
Fantasy, exalting in its occasionally 
soaring cantabile with a silvery purity 
that also proves ideal in the Janacek 
Concerto, an inspired restoration 
of an abandoned project, providing 
a tantalising glimpse of what 
might have been. 

JULIAN HAYLOCK 


GLASS Partita; Knee 2 from Einstein 
on the Beach; Book of Longing; 

Interludes from Violin Concerto no. 2 

Tim Fain (violin) 

ORANGE MOUNTAIN MUSIO OMM 0050 

Glass’s ambitious solo Partita 
performed by its dedicatee 

Philip Glass’s imprimatur is all 
over this disc - he co-founded 
and is executive producer of the 
record label that has issued it; 
he wrote the 2011 Partita specially 
for the young US violinist Tim Fain; 
and the recording is produced by 
Glass’s long-time collaborator 
Michael Riesman. This makes it all 
the more mystifying why the CD 
isn’t, well, better. 

Glass’s solo violin Partita takes up 
the bulk of the disc. It’s a big and 
ambitious piece that brings together 
Bach-like clarity with unexpected 
harmonic sidesteps and a surprisingly 
hard-going, unpredictable 
chromaticism. Fain plays with 
glowing confidence and a graceful 
smoothness that feels like the natural 
fit for Glass’s ever-developing 
figurations - especially in the 
work’s two lithe, sparkling dance 



movements. But his playing seems to 
fall awkwardly between machine-like 
objectivity and full-on Romantic 
indulgence, in the same way that 
Glass’s broadening of his harmonies 
and textures makes the music less 
immediately distinctive. Despite 
Fain’s impressive technical armoury, 
intonation sometimes goes awry high 
up on the fingerboard, and there’s an 
unconvincing, fluttery sound to 
some of his phrase endings. 

He attacks ‘Knee 2’ from Einstein 
on the Beach with furious energy but, 
at his breathtaking pace, sense of pitch 
is soon compromised. Recorded 
sound poses another conundrum: 
it’s close and warm, yet also seems to 
level out Fain’s playing, so that there’s 
surprisingly little difference between 
his loud and soft passages. Enjoyable, 
but also a bit baffling. 

DAVID KETTLE 


GRIEG Cello Sonata in A minor op. 36 
HOUGH Sonata for Cello and Piano 
Left Hand ‘Les adieux’ MENDELSSOHN 
Cello Sonata no. 2 in D major op. 58 

Steven Isserlis (cello) 

Stephen Hough (piano) 

HYPERION CDA 68079 

Authoritative musicianship from Isserlis 
and Hough in Romantic sonatas 

Grieg’s Gello Sonata encompasses a 
wide-ranging emotional landscape, 
to which Steven Isserlis and Stephen 
Hough, a magnificent partnership, 
respond with big-hearted playing. 
Isserlis is good at fluently shifting 
gears from musing poetry to titanic 
passion; the central cadenza (marked 
ff, crescendo, pesante - half-hearted 
playing will not do here) stands out, 
with vehement attack and woody 
timbre. The long, controlled 
crescendo in the second movement 
is masterly, making the sudden shift 
into gentle tranquillo all the more 
effective. In other hands the extensive 
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finale can outstay its welcome but 
Isserlis and Hough turn Grieg’s 
occasional bombast into great drama 
through sheer vigour and tonal beauty. 

Isserlis suggested to Hough that he 
write a sonata for cello and piano left 
hand, as a friend had problems with 
his right. The resulting three- 
movement work, run together into 
an unbroken narrative line, is full 
of melancholy beauty and nervy 
agitation, which they play with 
expression and power. 

The heroic opening of 
Mendelssohn’s D major Sonata 
heralds a performance of muscular 
agitation and forthright rhetoric. The 
second movement has a delicate wit 
enclosing a barnstorming centre, and 
the finale is an outpouring of high 
spirits. Before it comes the highlight 
of the disc: a profound, spiritual 
account of the Adagio, with Isserlis 
eloquent in its crying cantilenas. The 
recording is clear and close, with 
excellent balance. 

TIM HOMFRAY 


GUBAIDULINA String quartets nos. 1-4; 
Reflections on the Theme B-A-C-H; 
Piano Quintet: String Trio; Rejoice! 

Molinari Quartet, 

Louise Bessette (piano) 

ATMA CLASSIQUE ACD 22689 

Vivid, intense playing in 
Gubaidulina’s chamber music 

Currently quartet-in-residence at 
Montreal’s Conservatory of Music, 
Canadian foursome the Molinari 
Quartet’s double-disc survey of string 
chamber music by Tatar-born 
composer Sofia Gubaidulina makes 
for exhausting listening, and it’s 
probably best taken in small doses. 
But that’s testament to the players’ 
exceptionally intense, focused 
performances throughout. 
Gubaidulina’s music often relies on 
drama in its most fundamental form 



- raw contrasts between blunt 
opposites or anguished, glissando- 
laden melodic lines - and on that 
level the Molinari players hardly put 
a foot wrong. 

They give a silky-smooth account 
of the episodic First Quartet, with 
an exceptionally clear, precisely 
articulated approach that carries over 
into the rest of these performances. 
The remarkable range of pizzicato 
sounds that the players achieve in the 
opening of their enormously spirited 
Third Quartet particularly stands out, 
as does their battle to overcome two 
rival taped quartets in the theatrical 
Fourth Quartet. Even the early Piano 
Quintet, a student work that owes 
a huge debt to Shostakovich, gets 
a thrillingly compelling performance 
which shines a bright light on the 
nascent timbral elements that would 
so preoccupy the composer’s later 
music - in the vividly etched clusters 
that close the first movement’s 
development, for example. Pianist 
Louise Bessette is bright and clear 
without being overdramatic in the 
stomping first movement, and supple 
in a limpid slow movement. 

Paradoxically, though, the fact that 
everything sounds so pristine and 
effortless ends up detracting from the 
spiritual struggles that are so often 
behind Gubaidulina’s music - as 
though the fight has already been 
won. Nevertheless, these are 
exceptionally fine performances, 
captured in warm, faithful sound. 

DAVID KETTLE 


O THE GROUND BENEATH OUR FEET 
REICH Duet BACH Concerto in C minor 
forViolin and Oboe BWV1060R 
STRAVINSKY Dumbarton Oaks 
JACOBSEN/AGHAEI Concerto for Santur, 
Violin and Orchestra THE KNIGHTS 
...the ground beneath our feet 
The Knights 

WARNER CLASSICS 2564 61 709-8 


East-West fusion from an ensemble 
that pushes boundaries 

The Knights are an orchestral 
collective’ based in New York and 
led by brothers Golin (violin) and 
Eric (cello) Jacobsen, best known as 
members of the Brooklyn Rider 
string quartet. Formed as a vehicle 
to explore new repertoire and concert 
formats, the ensemble has chosen 
a programme inspired by the 
concerto grosso form for its new 
live recording. 

The album opens with a fairly 
straightforward mix of Baroque and 
20th-century repertoire (Reich’s Duet 
for two violins and strings, Bach’s 
Goncerto for violin and oboe in 
G minor and Stravinsky’s Dumbarton 
Oaks), and then veers off into 
uncharted territory. At almost half 
an hour, the Goncerto for santur, 
violin and orchestra by Golin Jacobsen 
and Siamak Aghaei is a significant 
piece of work. With roots in the 
workshops of Yo-Yo Mas Silk Road 
Ensemble, this glittering, propulsive 
piece of East-West fusion blends solo 
sections for santur (Persian zither) and 
high, driving passagework for violin 
with shifting textures of strings, wind 
and percussion. 

However, the title piece, ...the 
ground beneath our feet, is the most 
experimental work here: a group 
composition built on a chaconne, 
that works like a theme and variations 
with styles flowing from neo-classical 
and jazz (the soulful opening bass solo 
is a highlight) to Irish jigs and popular 
song. It is a beguiling end to a cleverly 
compiled and dynamically performed 
programme. Recorded in Dumbarton 
Oaks Library, Washington DG 
(a happy link to the Stravinsky), 
the warmly resonant live recording 
is flexible enough to present the 
varied music here, despite occasional 
lost details. 

TIM WOODALL 
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SCHUBERT String Quintet 
in C major D956 

Kuijken Quartet, 

Michel Boulanger (cello) 

CHALLENGE CLASSICS CC72647 

The Kuijkens on modern 
instruments in period style 

Long associated with period- 
instrument performance, the Kuijken 
family here employs instruments 
with modern set-ups and accessories. 
However, these players’ attempts to 
recapture the style and spirit of 
Schubert’s era are neither entirely 
successful nor musically convincing. 
For all their understanding of the 
music’s architecture, they fail to 
exploit its full emotional range. The 
drama of the opening movement 
seems underplayed and their relaxed 
tempo spawns a pedestrian 
development. Their Adagio seems 
driven by cellist Wieland Kuijken’s 
pizzicatos such that its outer sections 
lose much of their tranquillity and 
meditative profundity; and the 
F minor central section begs a more 
turbulent approach. Their scherzo is 
steady for a Presto and sounds rather 
ordinary but their Trio is serene and 
well sustained; and their tempos in 
the finale are finely graded to make the 
last sprint to the tape, even though 



the movement’s second idea begs 
more subtlety of nuance and 
Viennese lilt. 

Overall, there is plenty of 
warmth, sonorousness, insight and 
individuality here, as well as unity 
of musical purpose; but the playing 
is all too careful and laid-back. The 
recording is vivid and has remarkable 
presence but the disc’s short duration 
(53 minutes) will probably add to its 
uncompetitiveness in an already 
crowded marketplace. 

ROBIN STOWELL 


SZYMANOWSKI Complete Music 
forViolin & Piano - Violin Sonata in 
D minor; Chant de Roxane; Dance from 
Harnasie; Romance in D major; Three 
Paganini Caprices; Mythes; La berceuse 
d’ATtacho Enia; Laube; Danse sauvage; 
Kurpian Song; Nocturne and Tarantella 
Bruno Monteiro (violin) 

Joao Paulo Santos (piano) 

BRILLIANT CLASSICS 94979 (TWO DISCS) 

MYTH 

SZYMANOWSKI Violin Concerto no.l; 
Chant de Roxane; Mythes; Nocturne and 
Tarantella STRAVINSKY Chanson russe; 
Two Pieces from The Firebird 

Rosanne Philippens (violin) Julien 
Quentin (piano) NJO/Xian Zhang 

CHANNEL CLASSICS CCSSA 3671 5 (SACD) 


Philippens vs Monteiro in 
a pair of Szymanowski albums 

Bruno JVlonteiro’s collection of 
Szymanowski’s complete violin-and- 
piano output would be welcome were 
it not for the fact that the Portuguese 
player doesn’t appear to be fully up to 
the task. In the early Sonata, for 
instance, intonation is sometimes 
wayward (not helped by flaccid 
vibrato), there are some wrong notes 
and his rather crooning style won’t be 
to everyone’s taste. There’s even an 
extra crotchet beat in one bar 
(presumably an editing error) and 
Joao Paulo Santos’s boomy piano 
rather emphasises the over-resonant 
acoustic. The Paganini Caprices - 
Szymanowski’s 1918 paraphrases of 
nos. 20, 21 and 24 - sound under- 
prepared. He sounds more familiar 
with Mythes, but here too there are 
some uncomfortable moments, as 
well as questionable interpretative 
decisions, such as ignoring the 
slurring of the double-stops in the 
central section of ‘Narcissus’. He’s a 
natural for the written quartertones 
that frame ‘Dryads and Pan’, 
however, but provides too many 
unwritten ones in the double- 
stopping of Laube, and parts of the 
Nocturne and Tarantella are 
cringeworthy. Being charitable, one 
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would say that the collection as a 
whole lacks proper preparation on 
the part of the violinist, but in truth 
it’s not worthy of being set before a 
paying public. 

Mythes and the Nocturne and 
Tarantella also feature on Dutch 
violinist Rosanne Philippens’s disc, in 
performances that are considerably 
more secure and accurate, and go 
beyond that to present musical 
experiences of some stature. Her 
technique shows no weaknesses either 
here or in her commanding account of 
Szymanowski’s First Concerto, where 
she sails through the formidable array 
of double-stops and produces reams of 
seductive melody. The NJO (the 
Dutch national youth orchestra) may 
be outranked in finesse by more 
mature ensembles elsewhere but it 
sounds thoroughly in control under 
Xian Zhang’s baton, and the recording 
has plenty of bloom. It might have 
been nice to have even more 
Szymanowski as fillers but Philippens’s 
Stravinsky is as beguilingly turned as 
her compelling Chant de Roxane. 

MATTHEW RYE 


THE GREAT VIOLINS, VOLl: 
ANDREAAMATI,1570 
TELEMANN 12 Fantasies for Violin; 

12 Fantasies for Flute 

Peter Sheppard Skaerved (violin) 

ATHENE ATH 23203 (TWO DISCS) 

Sheppard Skaerved’s new 
series presents Telemann 
fantasias on a 1570 Amati 

Peter Sheppard Skaerved revisits 
Telemann’s twelve violin fantasias in 
a new project focusing on ‘The Great 
Violins’. This time, though, he plays 
a gut-strung 1570 Andrea Amati of 
modern set-up, part of the Royal 
Academy of Music’s collection. 

He uses a Baroque bow, and includes 
Telemann’s twelve flute fantasias in 
the package. 

Sheppard Skaerved gives polished, 
colourful accounts of the quasi- 
improvisatory violin fantasias but he 
sometimes overcooks the flexibility of 
his approach, resulting in phrases 
losing their natural flow and shape; 
his drawn-out spreading of multiple- 
stopping exacerbates this impression. 


Intonation is not beyond reproach 
but he plays the dances with aplomb, 
especially the finales of nos. 2, 4 and 
1 1 . Chromatic slides are effective in 
the rustic Vivace of no. 12 but the 
subsequent cross-string trill and the 
slide to a harmonic in the Presto of 
no. 1 0 seem misplaced. Extempore 
ornamentation is pleasing but 
relatively sparse. Particularly 
wearisome is the persistent gaping 
void left between the final two notes 
of most movements. 

Similar views apply to Sheppard 
Skaerved’s readings of the flute 
fantasies, which he adapts to the 
violin by introducing some double- 
stopping and G-string sonorities. 

His approach to accentuation 
and rhythmic flexibility remains 
quirky (sample the Allegro of no. 4), 
as does his delight in the open 
E string, even as a trilling agent 
(Allegro of no. 2), and in emphasising 
chromatic lines with slides (the 
second Largo of no.3). 

Regrettably, the tongue-in-cheek 
glissando to a harmonic reappears in 
no.9’s Vivace and he neglects to 
overdot consistently the Alla Francese 
of no.7. The close, reverberant 
recording reveals some unscripted 
notes and noises. 

ROBIN STOWELL 


O YSAYE Six Sonatas for Solo Violin 

Alina Ibragimova (violin) 

HYPERION CDA 67993 

Ibragimova’s personal and introspective 
view of Ysaye’s solo sonatas 

Alina Ibragimova is one of today’s 
most unassuming virtuoso violinists, 
her approach to Ysaye’s sonatas 
offering a perfect foil to those 
performances seeking to thrill with 
a show of outgoing brilliance. That 
point is made abundantly clear in the 
introspection she brings to passages 
in the opening movement of the First 
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Sonata, where the music at times 
becomes almost inaudible. Even 
later in the sonata, when the left 
hand is required to fly around the 
fingerboard, she is intent on creating 
passages of gorgeous filigree, and the 
chords in the final movement are 
solid rather than hacked out of the 
instrument as we normally hear. 

Her bowing dexterity never points 
to the fact that passages of the Second 
Sonata require the frequent crossing 
of strings at speed, that requirement 
lost in her creation of lyric elegance. 
This world of beauty equally extends 
to the pizzicatos in the third 
movement, which are caressed 
rather than plucked. 

When the mood of the music 
so requires she is never lacking in 
drama, and her breathless finale 
sections of the Third and Fourth 
sonatas are electrifying in their 
flawless articulation, while intonation 
throughout the disc is impeccable. 

It is a personal view of the work, 
but one I have greatly enjoyed, 
and the recorded sound is very 
forward and vivid. 

DAVID DENTON 


IMPERIAL OISTRAKH! 

Works by Beethoven, Brahms, 

Bruch, Franck, Lalo, Mozart, 

Schubert and Wieniawski 

David Oistrakh (violin) various artists 

WARNER CLASSICS 2564 61 444-3 (THREE DISCS) 

Complete works and extracts help 
to illustrate Oistrakh’s greatness 

This compilation seems designed for 
those Classic EM listeners who like 
a bit of Mozart’. Four complete 
works, including the relatively 
short Wieniawski Legende, are 
supplemented by twelve individual 
movements plus, would you believe, 
the theme and first variation from 
the central movement of the 
‘Kreutzer’ Sonata! 


CflMILLfi WKiKS 



The Beethoven Concerto with 
Cluytens was David Oistrakh’s own 
favourite version but he rarely 
connected fully with the work. It is 
very comfortable, without Innigkeit. 
The Brahms Concerto with Szell 
starts with a stodgy tutti and is too 
monumental in the opening 
movement for my taste. The Adagio 
is lovely, the finale solidly played. 

Almost a whole disc is devoted to 
parts of the Mozart set with Oistrakh 
directing the Berlin Philharmonic. 
The D major Concerto K218 is 
lovingly played and the more intimate 
moments of the Andante cantabile 
are done with great tenderness. The 
Allegro of K216 and the Adagio of 
K219 are just a tad heavy. In two 
movements from the Sinfonia 
concertante with son Igor, I must 
dissent from the general praise for 
Oistrakh Sr’s viola playing, which lacks 
the colours of a Primrose or Barshai. 

Wieniawski’s Legende is beautiful, 
with celestial double-stopping. The 
finale of the Beethoven ‘Triple’ is far 
preferable to the ghastly Karajan 
version and the Allegro of the 
Brahms ‘Double’ with Fournier is 
superbly played by all concerned - 
this was one of Oistrakh’s favourite 
recordings and he listened to it on 
the day he died. But save your money 
and put it towards the big Warner 
Oistrakh box. 

TULLY POTTER 


FIVE DECADES OF TREASURED 
PERFORMANCES 

Works by Barber, Bartok, Beethoven, 

A. Benjamin, Bloch, Brahms, Brustad, 
Chausson, Chopin, Debussy, Faure, 
Gershwin, Grieg, Kreisler, Mendelssohn, 
Nin, Paradis, Ravel, Sarasate, 
Scarlatescu, Schubert, Shostakovich, 

R. Strauss, Tailleferre, Tchaikovsky, 

I. Wicks, Wieniawski and Ysaye 
Camilla Wicks (violin) various artists 
MUSIC & ARTS CD 1 282 (SIX DISCS) 


A celebration of an under-sung 
violinist now in her eighties 

Camilla Wicks (born 1928) was one 
of several notable American violinists 
who gave up their careers in the 
1950s for family reasons. Although 
she made a comeback in 1960, her 
career was rather spasmodic after 
that; but she was a well-loved teacher 
at many institutions until her 
retirement in 2005. This set, six discs 
for the price of four, consists of 
previously unissued material. 

It begins with a superb 
Mendelssohn Concerto from 
1 949 with the great Fritz Busch 
conducting. Wicks’s playing is lovely, 
with a marvellous cadenza, an 
eloquent Andante and a brilliant 
finale that is not rushed - worth 
saying because a Sarasate Tarantelle 
and the finale of a 1 946 Wieniawski 
D minor with Stokowski are too fast 
for my taste. A mid-1990s Brahms 
Concerto, pretty well played, is 
fashionably far too slow, although 
concertos by Tchaikovsky (with 
Steinberg) and Barber (with Ehrling) 
are excellent. 

Two sides of Camilla Wicks are 
on show: a Wicks whose playing 
is hyper-tense, notably in an over- 
vibrant, overwrought Chausson 
Poeme, and a more relaxed Wicks 
who gives pleasure in Ysaye’s solo 
Ballade, Ravel’s early Sonata, Grieg’s 
C minor, Tailleferre’s First and the 
Debussy. Uneasy partnerships with 
pianists spoil some sonatas but 
Roslyn Frantz contributes mightily 
to a heroic Bloch First Sonata. 

Apart from enjoyable sets by 
Nm, Gershwin and Shostakovich, 
few of the many short pieces really 
connect with me, owing to poor 
sound or over-strenuous playing, but 
it is good to have one by Wicks’s 
father Ingwald, introduced by 
the violinist. 

TULLY POTTER 
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Reviews 


I SHEET MUSIC 



Horoscope Preludes 
Aleksey Igudesman 

28PP ISBN 9783702472580 
UNIVERSAL EDITION €18.95 

Violinist Aleksey Igudesman, one half 
of the classical music comedy duo 
Igudesman & Joo, lets his imagination 
run wild with this set of Horoscope 
Preludes. The twelve pieces, for violin 
and piano, are each inspired by one 
of the signs of the zodiac. Igudesman 
explains: ‘What I have personally 
tried to explore is how it would feel 
to be born under a particular star 
sign, neither more or less.’ The pieces 
are aimed at players of Grades 2 to 5. 

At first sight, the set is hard to pin 
down - admittedly, rather like the 
brilliant and quirky Igudesman 
himself The cover has a real 1970s, 
cosmic earth goddess’ feel that looks 
oddly dated, although the manga- 
esque line drawings scattered 
throughout the book are more 
appealing. Igudesman explains that 
he asked the extremely talented 
musician, film maker and artist 
Sabina Hasanova to produce 
drawings of beautiful mutant ladies 
with superpowers - each in keeping 
with the various star signs’. I found 
myself worrying about the choice of 
horoscopes as the overarching theme: 
one which, as Igudesman readily 
admits, is often the subject of 
mockery. Was he taking it a bit too 
seriously? Or is it all a big send-up? 

When you get into the music, 
however, these anxieties fall away. 
They’re a beautifully detailed set 
of pieces, from the wistful, flowing 
melodies of Capricorn to the 
grandiose declamations of Sagittarius. 
Gemini is (inevitably?) a tug-of-war 


The Violin ^ 
in the Attic 



between the piano’s frenetic off-beat 
syncopations and the violin’s fast and 
furious on-the-beat line, while Pisces 
flows and darts playfully along in 7/8. 

Libra is particularly lovely: 
dancing, dazzling opening and 
closing sections balanced (get it?) by 
a lilting interlude in which the theme 
is played as a waltz. There’s a great 
clip of Igudesman playing this on 
YouTube (bit.ly/ 1 , 
although with his flying fingers and 
dashing bow strokes it sounds far too 
virtuosic for a Grade 5 piece. Luckily 
it’s because they’re taking it much 
faster than the suggested metronome 
marking in the book. 

Igudesman gets a glowing review 
from Gidon Kremer on the back 
cover, as a ‘highly creative person in 
our “boxed-in” musical world, always 
aiming to do something original’, 
and he’s certainly along the right lines 
- it’s a charming set of pieces, 
worthwhile and fun to explore. 
CATHERINE NELSON 


The Violin in the Attic: 20 Short 
Recital and Study Pieces for 
the Intermediate Player 
John Walker 

28PP ISBN 1 3 9780825897542 
CARL FISCHER $16.99 

The premise of this attractive, 
varied book of intermediate pieces 
for violin by eminent keyboard 
specialist John Walker is that a 
curious child finds an instrument 
in the attic, carefully takes it from its 
case, and puts bow to string. At the 
touch of the bow the instrument 
comes alive, releasing all sorts of 
imaginative sounds and musical 
ideas into the air. 


Also available for flute, clarinet, 
alto sax, trumpet and trombone, the 
book contains a useful mix of styles 
and time signatures, to make this 
good extension repertoire for 
intermediate players. The pieces 
inhabit a number of contrasting 
moods and are full of lively chromatic 
movement, interesting articulations, 
and challenges such as rapidly 
changing bar time. They require a 
good deal of aural acuity from young 
players, combined with confidence in 
the geography of the fingerboard in 
first, second and third positions. 

The pieces are quite short, with 
some nods to conventional paradigms 
such as Fathers First Invention^ Little 
Rondeau and Ghost in the Window^ 
which is a theme and variations. 
Gharacterful creations such as Bus 
Ride in Budapest, with its frantic 
movement and accents, and Monster 
Mask with its catchy groove and 
comical twist, make for lively 
offerings. The accompanying GD 
contains printable piano parts and 
mp3 tracks of accompaniments 
recorded on a concert grand. 

The pages of the solo part as 
presented are sometimes a little busy: 
systems are quite close together and 
at times both bowing and fingering 
policies seem somewhat inconsistent 
- for example, bowings reiterated 
where retakes are not necessary, and 
fingerings sometimes attached to 
every note within a given position, 
which can look cluttered. 

This could be a useful resource for 
players seeking to carve out their 
personal modes of expression and 
play something different from 
conventional repertoire, and from 
their peers. 

PHILIPPA BUNTING 
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Job Announcements 


m Royal Academy of Music 

Bow Restorer 

Part Time: 2 days per month, term time only 
Salary: £2,558 per annum / Fixed term for one year 

We are looking for a bow restorer to contribute to the repair, maintenance 
and conservation of bows belonging to the Academy's fine collection. 

You will assess and repair the bows in preparation for student loans and 
advise the students regarding the proper handling, care and maintenance 
of the bow to guarantee its longevity. 

A full recruitment pack can be downloaded from 

www.ram.ac.uk/jobs. Alternatively please write to Gemma Davies, Royal 
Academy of Music, Marylebone Road, London NWl 5HT. 

Closing date: 10am, Monday 10 August 2015. 


£32 per single column centimetre - rates start from 
£192 for the minimum size of 3x2 (30mm high x 90mm wide) 
Advertising specification details available on request. 

Online advertising is also available on 

www.thestrad.com/Jobs.asp 

Contact: Gordana Jevic • gordana.jevic@thestrad.com 
Tel: +44 (0)20 7618 3474 • Fax: +44 (0)20 7618 3400 


www.thestrad.com/Advertise.aspx 


Classifieds 


CONTACT 

RATES & DIMENSIONS 


Gordana Jevic • classifieds@thestrad.com 

6x2 (60mm high x 90mm wide) 

£285 

Tel: +44 (0)20 7618 3474 • Fax: +44 (0)20 7618 3400 

3x2 (30mm high x 90mm wide) 

£150 


ACCESSORIES 





K 


The Bow Badger has so far found its way 
into shops in France, Germany, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Australia, Finland, 
Japan, Russia, United States 
and Canada. 


%%see it work at*J bowbadger.com 



B&H 

5ois d*Harmonie 

Hww.boisdharmoniv.net 



PIGMENTE 


Kremer Pigmente 
Phone; +49-7565-914480 
Fax; +49-7565-1606 
Email; info@kremer-pigmentc.de 


www.kremer-pigmente.de »Varnishes and pigments « 


Musical Instrument Makers'' SL. Repairers'' Supplies 


The best source for tonewoods - materials - bowhair - tools - parts 
Buy online on our website or order our catalogue. Callers welcome 


Albert Rd North, Reigate, RH2 9EZ Tel: 01737 221064 

www.touchstonetonewoods.co.uk 


bowhair.com 

Purveyors of finest quality 
horse hair for bows of the 
violin family. We ship world wide. 
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ACCESSORIES 

1 

DEALERS 




MAKER OF FINE MOUNS, VIOIAS, CELLOS, BASSES AND ’ 

MACH ONf BEST M > 



w w w . p e t e r m d c h . c o 




A/I okers of 
Historical & 
Traditional 
Varnishes 




www.alcheiriistrnediuins.com 

since 1991 


Bass made by Hannah 
Mayne using Alchemist's 
Amber Varnish Dark 



Colin G. Nicholls 

Maker and Restorer 
Violins, Violas and Cellos 


59 hi ip Atanor Road, 
^^orthok, .Middx. UBS SEA 
United Kingdom 

Tel ^Faxt 
020 8S45 1092 



Our Amber 
Varnishes are 
available in: 

Linseed and 
Walnut Oil. 



DEALERS 







VIOLIN MAKERS, 
RESTORERS 
AND DEALERS 
SINCE 1979 



RESXALLS 

MIDHURST I W. SUSSEX 

WWW.RESTALLSVIOLINS.COM 
TEL: 01730 716336 




www.affourtit-bowmakcr.coni 


Matsuda 

Violin 


Studio 

TETSUO MATSUDA 

Violin maker 

26347 West Highway 22 (IL Route 22). Barrington. Illinois 60010 USA 

Phone 847-277-0189 

mats u da viol in @g ma il.com 


PUBLISHERS 



Peter Oxer Bows 

Professional Violinist 


A broad range of fine bows 
for violin, viola and cello 

Mob: +44 (0)7941 262 775 
peteroxer@yahoo.com 

WWW. peteroxerbows.com 


The Messiah violin; a reliable history? 

Four years of meticulous research in the museums and libraries of 
Oxford, London, Paris, Milan, and Cremona has resulted in the 
first entirely documeni-based factual analysis of the historical 
and physical reality of the Messiah violin, 
thus supplanting the oft-repeated mythology. 

275 pages, 30 colour plates, 30 graphs and line drawings. 

Price: £40 plus postage. For worldwide postage rates, 
and to order, go to: www^themessiahvioliii.uk 
One free^to-read extract is also available* 

Although [Dr Nicholas Sackman] does not prove concfusiveiy StrudivorVs 
non-involvemem in its consfrucfron, he casts sufficient doubts that will 
challenge curatora and connoisseurs to re-evaluate the evidence and 
reconsider their views regarding the instruments origins and doting, 
Robin Siowell, Emeritus Professor, Cardiff University 
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LINEAGE RATES 

CONTACT Minimum charge £27 for 15 words • The Strad Box No. £7 

Gordana Jevic • classifieds@thestrad.com Extra words £1.30 each (maximum 50 words) 

Tel: +44 (0)20 7618 3474 • Fax: +44 (0)20 7618 3400 Prices exclude VAT for UK advertisers 

Post: The Strad Lineage, Newsquest Specialist Media Ltd, 2nd Floor, 30 Cannon Street, London, EC4M 6YJ, UK 


FOR SALE 

UNIQUE DICTIONARY OF VIOLINISTS 

worldwide biographical reference work 
Mr Marouchian, PO Box 860408 
Munich 81631, Germany 
E: Kevork.marouchian@icloud.com 
Tel: +49 899 577 619 

OFFERED 

JAN SHELLEYVIOLINMAKER 

Violins, violas and cellos by Jan Shelley. 
Tel: +44 (0)151 928 9698 
www.janshelleyviolins.inthepool.co.uk 


PRACTICE/TRAVEL CELLOS 

the most compact (carry-on!) 
travel /practice instruments with 
subdued acoustic tone. 

Tel: +1 (0)301 801 2948 
http://travelcello.net 

STEFFEN NOWAK, VIOLIN, VIOLA 

and cello maker modern and 
baroque. Collectable & rare violin 
books - seasoned tonewood. 

Tel: +44 (0)117 977 7141 

s@nowakviolins.co.uk 

www.nowakviolins.co.uk 


FINE BOWS BYSARTORY 

Viorin, Ouchard, Chardon... 

Fine instruments and restorations. 
Tel: +44 (0)20 7249 9398 
www.vivaceviolin.com 
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From the 
ARCHIVE 



Did Nicolo Paganini spend time in prison for murdering a love 
rival? The famed violinist refuted the charge, and the rumours 
of being in league with Satan, as quoted in a new biography 


T he pictures of “Paganini in 
Prison”, exhibited while the 
artist was in Paris in 1831, 
provoked him to remark that 
there were some “honest 
fellows” making money of a calumny 
that had pursued his steps for the last 
fifteen years. He then refers to the 
different versions of the crime imputed 
to him; that he killed a rival whom he 
found in company with his mistress, or 
it was his mistress who had been the 
victim of his jealous fury; the only point 
of agreement being the imprisonment. 

“Let me tell you,” the letter continued, 
“what happened to myself in Padua about 
fifteen years ago (1816). I had given 
a concert with some success; the next 
day I went to a table-d’hote. One of the 
company expressed himself in flattering 
terms of the effect produced by my 
performance the evening before. His next 
neighbour agreed in the praises bestowed 
on me, but added, ‘Nobody ought to be 
surprised at Paganinis ability; he owes it 
all to an eight years’ imprisonment in a 
dungeon, with nothing but his violin to 
occupy his time, or soften the rigours of 
his confinement. He was condemned to 
this long incarceration for having 
assassinated a friend of mine, who was 
unfortunate enough to be his rival.’ 

Every one was loud in denouncing the 
enormity of my crime; when I addressed 
myself to the speaker, begging him to 
inform me where and when this tragical 
adventure had occurred. All eyes were in 
an instant turned upon me, and you may 
judge the astonishment of the company 
at finding the hero of this tale of murder 
and imprisonment one amongst them. 
The relater of the story was not a little 
embarrassed. ‘It was not a friend of his 
own that had fallen — he had heard — he 
had been told — he believed — but after all 


it was very possible he might have been 
deceived,’ etc. Now see. Sir, how easy it is 
to play with the reputation of an artist 
merely because men cannot conceive it 
possible that he may have studied as 
closely in his own chamber and in full 
possession of his liberty, as he would if 
he had been chained up in a dungeon.” 

He also pointed out that having 
been constantly before the public from 
the age of fourteen, he must have had 
a mistress and a rival when he was 
seven! For there was no room for an 
interval of eight years afterwards. It was 
at Vienna that one of the audience, 
while Paganini was playing “The 
Witches’ Dance,” distinctly saw the 
devil close to the violinist, guiding his 
fingers and directing his bow. That the 
said devil was dressed in red; had horns 
and a tail, and the striking likeness of 
the countenances of the two, plainly 
proved the relationship between them. 
That pretty story followed Paganini 
everywhere: and, as has been seen, 
in Prague he had to publish a letter 
from his mother disproving the 
rumour of his Satanic parentage. 
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IN THE 
NEXT ISSUE 


TEACHING FOCUS 


Nicola Benedetti 
The British violinist on being 
a role model for young string 
students, and the realities of 
making it in today’s music industry 



Peter Prier 1942-2015 
The founder of America’s 
first violin making school 
remembered by his graduates 

The power ofimprov 
How string teachers are 
getting schoolchildren 
hooked on string playing 
away from the written notes 

Winning ways 
Competition laureates 
reveal their tips on how to 
prepare for a major contest 

PLUS 

Postcards from Russia 
Reports from the violin and 
cello sections of the 2015 
Tchaikovsky Competition 

In Focus 

A c.1840 double bass by 
Zuanne and Ignazio Ongaro 

Masterclass 

Roby Lakatos gives tips 

on gypsy fiddling 
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BARTON PINE 

For the US violinist, Mozart’s Violin Concerto no.3 is a veritable feast of imagination 
and humour that remains as fresh today as when it was first written 



I’ve played each of Mozart’s five violin 
concertos many times, but no.3 in 
G major K216 is the one I call my 
good friend. It’s very exciting music, 
and the four-bar introduction to the 
first movement never fails to put a smile 
on my face. Since no. 5 is the best-known 
of the concertos, that’s the one I’m requested to perform the 
most, but given the choice - such as when I had my debut at 
the Salzburg Mozartwoche in 2000 - I’ll always pick no.3. 

It was the first of the five concertos I really got to know. 

I joined my first youth orchestra when I was six, and soon 
afterwards we embarked on a three-week European tour - 
a life-changing experience and a great adventure for me. 

One of the other girls, who was just a little older than me, 
played the first movement of no.3 and I loved the feeling 
of joy that Mozart was expressing. Of course the melodies 
are gorgeous, but the sheer happiness of the music was 
overwhelming. But I didn’t start learning it until I was 1 7, 
after I’d got to know nos. 4 and 5. 1 had a month between 
competing at the Szigeti and the Kreisler competitions, 
and I needed to practise something 
that wasn’t competition repertoire. 

That gave me the time to analyse it 
and figure out the dynamics I wanted 
to add, and it was the perfect piece to 
keep my imagination running. 

I think it’s a real shame that 
students most often choose to play 
either no.4 or no.5 in a competition, 
thinking the judges might assume 
they can’t play them otherwise. No.3 
has its own challenges, such as in the 
details of phrasing. If I’m ever giving 
a masterclass, the majority of students 
will fall into the trap of making 
Mozart polite and pretty, when in fact 
it’s very dramatic, exciting music. 

It needs to have brilliance without 
thickness, excitement without 




Mozart’s K216 needs 
‘brilliance without 
thickness, excitement 
without weightiness’ 


weightiness. I think it’s important to put the violin in its case 
for a while, and just sing through the music. If you sing the part 
in a way that feels natural, you can identify how you’re phrasing 
each section and then transfer that to your playing - how your 
emphases, vibrato and bow distribution are defining those 
phrases. The second thing is character: how the different phrases 
can appear as dialogues between different characters in a story. 

It never hurts to make up your own story, since anything that 
helps get your imagination going is useful. 

T hroughout the concerto there’s a lot to fire your 

imagination. Years after I’d learnt the piece I found out 
that the first movement’s theme was taken from II re 
pastore (The Shepherd King), a lesser-known chamber opera 
Mozart wrote a few months earlier. The movement has a very 
pastoral quality, but it’s a kind of idealised vision of the 
countryside, whereas the third movement brings to light the 
down-and-dirty side of the peasantry. It sounds like a jolly 
fiddle melody of the kind Mozart would have sung with his 
friends in the pub. He puts in some unusual variations in this 
mini-rondo: there’s a second stave in his manuscript where he 

suggests the violinist plays a chromatic 
version of the descant, or some funny 
left-hand pizzicatos, rather than 
repeating the same material when the 
oboes have the melody. After I gave 
a performance in Vermont one time, 
a reviewer criticised me for - allegedly 
- adding my own ‘modern twists’, 
not only by writing my own cadenzas 
but by adding these chromatic licks! 
That was the one and only time I felt 
like writing to the paper with a PDF 
of that page of the manuscript. 

On the other hand, it proved how 
fresh and contemporary Mozart’s 
music still sounds, for the reviewer 
to think it was my intention rather 
than his! % 
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LISA-MARIE MAZZUCCO 



LONDON’S CELLO SPECIALIST 




■p www.tOinwoodscellos.com 
+44 ( 0)20 7362 1812 

Photo: Cello by Jean Baptiste Vuillaume c.1860 
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